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NO TIME TO WASTE 
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USAF HERCULES | 
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The U.S. Air Force now has the ideal airborne ambulance for EvAC-ByY-AIR, 
the Lockheed Hercules C-130 combat cargo plane. 

Wherever emergencies happen, the Hercules can go. It takes off and lands 
in nine times its own length. No long runway is needed because the turboprop 
power of four giant Allison T56 engines provides plenty of get-up-and-go. 
And improvised runways, or unimproved fields, can be used because the 
Hercules has a unique landing gear that distributes its 62.1-ton weight evenly. 

Landing close to front-line action, the Hercules can be loaded with 74 
litter patients in minimum time. The giant rear-door ramp permits corpsmen 
to carry wounded aboard easily and quickly. Once loaded, the Hercules takes 
off in 12 seconds and flies at high speed to a rear-base hospital—with the 
wounded resting comfortably in an air-conditioned, fully-pressurized cabin. 

The Hercules is in quantity production at Government Aircraft Plant No. 6, 
Marietta, Georgia, America’s first turboprop production line for transports. 
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J], EASIER WITH DOOR-TO-DOOR SERVICE 


..» AMERICA’S MOST | ae 
FLEXIBLE TRANSPORTATION 


Name your point of origin, destination, 


schedule—and one move straight through, ae. » é 
b job. 

y Chartered Greyhound fleet does the job 2. EASIER 
Make your next move your most efficient, nnd 
most economical . . . most flexible! : ioe 


THOROUGHLY PROVED in moving any num- 
ber of troops up to a full-strength division, 
Greyhound bus transportation is your 
simplest, most direct choice for transfer- 
ence of personnel and equipment. 
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The rocket engine that powers the new Bell 
X-2 is one more example of the advanced | 
design concepts that have earned for Curtiss- 
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Wright its leadership in the aircraft industry. } 
Exploring the problems of the “heat barrier” t . 
. where windshields melt and ordinary air- { 
craft metals disintegrate . . . the X-2 employs | 
a thrust equal to the power that drives a Navy j 
cruiser at high speeds. Searing through the | 
THERMAL sonic barrier (yesterday’s problem) and far Arm 
BARRIER beyond, it will gather data vital to America’s ; Cy 
future in the air. Its pilot will be able to throt- | ME 
tle the engine up and down, for faster or As 
slower speeds, and start or stop it... at will. ; wW.\ 
He will select from a wide range of throttle Me 
positions ... proportioning his fuel and con- M. D 
trolling rocket thrust . . . another Curtiss- I. - 
C 


Wright first that makes rocket power practi- 
cal for tactical aircraft. 


Other advanced propulsion systems 
developed by Curtiss-Wright are pow- 
ering leading airlines to new records 
as they go in service on latest re-equip- 
ment programs ... are providing our 
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“ass” Add as much as $185 a month 





ARMY LIEUTENANTS: 
ie make WINGS your career PLUS’! 


£ 








to your base pay 


sess” Add new opportunity while 
continuing in your 
Basic Branch 


HEN you add wings to your branch insignia you add to your 

\ value in an increasingly mobile Army. To date the Infantry, 
Artillery, Armor, Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, Transportation 
Corps, and Medical Service Corps employ organic aviation. As Army 
mobility continues to grow, a first hand knowledge of flight operations 


becomes steadily more important to officers in every branch. 


Now is the time to turn flight training into a big career “‘plus.”” 
Win your wings as a flying officer! Add to your skills, broaden your 
experience—and increase your earning power beginning with your 
very first training flight. 


As a flying officer you not only receive extra flight pay, but also 
enjoy assignments involving a wider range of training and opera- 
tional duties. In addition, you possess a more comprehensive 
knowledge of each operation because of the broad nature of 
your activities. 


ADD THIS ‘‘PLUS’’ TO YOUR MILITARY CAREER 


As a rated Army aviator, you will fly many different types of Army 
aircraft and can qualify for commercial pilot’s rating. You will enjoy 
the important career “‘plus” of military flying, while retaining the 
same branch promotion and training opportunities as non-flying 
officers. What’s more, you will remain on flying status with the 
right to draw full flight pay while attending advanced schools. 








TAKE FLIGHT TRAINING AT NO RISK TO YOUR CAREER 


If you do not complete flight training. your basic branch career is 
not affected. Officers who sign Category LI in order to take training. 
and who wash out during that training. may. at their request, revert 


to their previous category plus time spent in their course. 


APPLY NOW 


Our increasingly mobile Army needs flying officers. As the need 
zrows, so does the opportunity. Build your career potential with Army 


Aviation. Add the “‘plus” of flying to your career now. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 
ARMY AVIATION OFFICER 
Submit your application now in accordance with AR-605-96. Your 
commander realizes the importance of your entering aviation train- 
ing and will forward your application to the Department of the Army. 


If details are not available at your station, write direct to: 


ARMY AVIATION SECTION 
EDUCATION AND SPECIALIST TRAINING BRANCH 
CAREER MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, THE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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THE UNITED States Army is America’s largest busi- 
ness. It employs over a million and a half people 
whose job is national security. A major sine of this 
force comprises the Continental Army Command— 
some 1,000,000 persons—in the Continental United 
States (CONUS). Proper management of this Com- 
mand, edialine: is a complicated task involving not 
only a few high level command supervisors, but many 
persons down to the first line supervisor at the in- 
stallation level. 

Management has always been a function of com- 
mand. In the modern United States Army, manage- 
ment is divided into two general types: 1) line and 
2) staff. At the line or “operating” level, it is concerned 
directly with tangibles such as people, clothing, equip- 
ment, time and space. At the staff level, it becomes 
more of an intangible function involving command 
planning objectives. At the latter level, caution must 
be exercised to insure that the problems of manage- 
ment facing the commander at lower echelons are 
not overlooked or compounded through inaccurate 
analysis. 


Teamwork— 


at rr ah 





by General John E. Dahiquist, USA 
Commanding General, CONARC 


hey to Successful Management 


This then is the task facing the Continental Army 
Command (CONARC) Headquarters at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. It must continually insure that management 
objectives for CONUS armies are clear and workable. 
To perceive the scope of this task, it is first necessary 
to understand the overall mission of CONARC. The 
six CONUS armies and the Military District of Wash- 
ington (MDW), and such other units, activities and 
installations as may be assigned by the Department 
of the Army, are all re sponsible to CONARC. Head- 
quarters CONARC performs general direction, super- 
vision, coordination and inspection of those matters 
pertaining to the development of tactics, techniques, 
organization, doctrine and material used by the Army 
in the field, and with the training and training in- 
spection of the Army in the field within CONUS. 

Incident to this basic responsibility, the Command- 
ing General, CONARC is responsible to the Army’s 
Chief of Staff for 18 primary functions which for 
clarity may be grouped into eight major categories 
as follows: 

1. Developing of doctrine, tactics and techniques. 
This involves reviewing, developing and recommend- 
ing to the Department of the Army new and revised 
doctrine (including logistical and joint doctrine), and 
reviewing and developing tactics and techniques for 
use by the Army in the field. 
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2. Determining requirements for, and recommend- 


ing military characteristics of, new Army weapons, 
equipment ‘and material for units normally a part of 
the field army. Also, reviewing requirements and mili- 
tary characteristics for equipment and material not 
nor rmally a part of the field Army but which may be 
used by the Army in the field. 

3. Testing of doctrine, te chniques and organization 
and equipment for the Army in the field; testing 
weapons, equipment and material used by units nor- 
mally a part of the field Army; and participating in 
tests of material used in common with other military 
agencies, the United Kingdom and Canada. 

4, Preparing instructional material, including train- 
ing literature and training aids (films, graphics and 
devices ). Exercising approving authority over training 
aids and training literature pertaining to the training 
of the Army in the field. Supervising the Army Exten- 
sion Course Program. 

5. Teaching of tactical, administrative, intelligence 
and logistical doctrines and techniques. Directing and 
controlling the curricula and instruction of tactical 
doctrine and related techniques in the Army school 
system. Supervising participation by the Army in in- 
struction in schools and centers of the Navy and the 
Air Force. Directing and controlling the selection of 


(Continued on page 17) 
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What Management Means 
to Me— 





Of all the many definitions that have been given to 
the term “management,” none can quite capture the 
simplicity and the veracity of the statement that: 
“management is what managers do.” While this defini- 
tion implies a facetious, almost avoidant response to 
the thorny task of explaining this term, it nevertheless 
carries within it the kernel of the truly essential 
meaning of the word, namely: that management is 
people in action. Moreover, it implies that the action 
is goal-oriented, that it is directed to the attainment 
of particular ends and purposes—all of which are 
human in origin. 

Even further, such a statement signifies that there 
is actually no such entity as “management,” that there 
exist only certain kinds of behaviors on the part of 
specific individuals called managers. Among these 
activities would be classified such things as goal- 
formulating, information-gathering, and decision-mak- 
ing. Thus, we tend to speak, say, of General Electric 
building a new plant and of * ‘its” promoting “Mr. A” 
to manage this plant. Yet what we really mean is that 
decisions have been made by human beings—General 
Electric managers—working in concert toward a defi- 
nite objective—one determined in the first place by 
themselves or other people—and that these people are 
taking steps to make their goal more readily obtain- 
able. In short, there is no such thing as “management;” 
there is only the application of human resources in 
fulfilling the important cultural role of “manager.” 

Perhaps this is merely stating the obvious, and is 
redundant. Yet nothing seems to lead more toward 
misunderstanding of managerial functions—and toward 
confusion and uncertainty in the evaluation of man- 
agerial performance—than failure to give adequate 
consideration to what is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of all managerial tasks: that of creating the 
conditions for the realization of human capacities so 
that there is full utilization of human resources. This 
is something that only people—not machines, nor 
logical systems and procedures—can in the final anal- 
ysis, take action to bring about. 

Seen in this light, the key to managerial success 
then lies in the ability of managers to make the most 
of their personal resources and to encourage similar 
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This Month: 


by Dr. Edwin C. Nevis 


Vice President, Personnel Research and 
Development Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


fulfillment on the part of those they manage. Self- 
development and the development of subordinates 
thus becomes more important in the long run than any 
great effort or push for results that a manager might 
exert in the pursuit of specific daily objectives. For, 
if managers can reach a point where there is created 
a ready and willing desire to release positively and 
constructively the potential that lies within themselves 
and those they manage, then the tense, fighting, often 
frustrating air that characterizes so much of current 
managerial endeavor can be resolved into smooth, 
personally gratifying, and productive performance. 
The role of the manager then becomes not one of 
domination or control, but that of support and direc- 
tion of the application of human potential to the task 
of obtaining organizational goals. The practice of 
management should be viewed as more than the art 
of solving problems which accrue to the role of man- 
ager—the term “problem” has too negative and defen- 
sive a connotation—but further and more importantly, 
as a challenge to creativity which should be ap- 
proached with all the positive, forward-moving assur- 
ance that a manager can muster. 

To bring about a state of affairs in which managers 
view their work as more than a job to be done, in 
which the complex challenge of self-realization and 
the development of subordinates can be seen as the 
truly significant aspect of their role, is not an easy 
task. Were all managers, at the top or bottom lev els, 
to emphasize this facet, there would still exist the 
pressure of turning out immediate but essential re- 
sults. Nevertheless, there are a number of steps which 
managers can take to enhance their own growth and 
that of those for whom they are “responsible.” These 
actions can and must be undertaken as part of the 
manager's daily routine, and it is the function of 
managers to create an atmosphere in which they can 
be facilitated at all levels of an organization. 

To begin with, managers need to be continually 
concerned with objectives, with providing themselves 
and subordinates with clear-cut, intelligently derived 
and well-communicated goals toward which to work. 
Not only is it important for a manager to know where 
he is supposed to be heading in the future, but it is 
necessary for him to know where he stands in the 
present. And managers must help subordinates to 
achieve this same knowledge and to provide them with 
objectives which are within their grasp. Only by out- 
lining and repeatedly emphasizing the challenge to 
be met, as it were, is it possible for managers and 
workers to gain an understanding of the opportunities 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Part One 


More Emphasis 


By Robert S. Cochran 





























on Reducing the Reporting Burden 


ARMY wide effort to reduce the re- 
porting burden is really getting a 
shot in the arm these days... and 
the “report” is ricocheting through- 
out the Army. During 1954, the 
Comptroller of the Army an- 
nounced, 670 reports under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of COA were 
reviewed resulting in a decision to 
discontinue 51 reports and to revise 
179 others. A decision is pending 
for 100 remaining reports. The 
elimination of some of the report- 
ing load results from an innovation 
in the reports control procedure 
which requires a formal review of 
every recurring Army report at 
least once during each 12-month 
period. The idea is to check each 
report both in DA and the field to 
make sure it is still needed and is 
not creating avoidable problems. 

A highlight of the program is a 
questionnaire for individual reports 
that is designed to give preparing 
agencies concerned an opportunity 
to “shout back” their unadorned 
and frank comments regarding re- 
ports. 


Within the regulation governing 
the review (SR 335-15-11), the peri- 
odic evaluation of these reports is 
a continuous operation. A new 
batch of reports is placed in the 
“pipeline” before examination of 
the current batch is completed. 


The chart insert shows how the 
system works. 

Initial action is scheduling by the 
Department of the Army. This is 
divided into two steps. First, the 
reports control office of the initiat- 
ing agency prepares a schedule. 
Reports to be reviewed and the pre- 
paring agencies to review them are 
selected. Selection of the reports is 
based upon factors such as work- 
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load imposed by the report, recent 
complaints regarding the report, 
when it was last reviewed, age and 
number of amendments to the di- 
rective. The second step sees these 
schedules checked by the Comp- 
troller of the Army to make sure 
the selections are appropriate and 
adequate. When acceptable the 
schedules are assembled and for- 
warded to the major commands. 
This occurs at least 30 days prior 
to the beginning of the review 
quarter. 

Field scheduling and evaluation 
make up the next three steps. In 
step III the major command checks 
the schedules, adds a selection of 
preparing agencies for any local 
feeder reports which have been 
established, and forwards a report 
evaluation questionnaire for each 
report to each of the preparing 
agencies selected. These question- 
naires are sent out so as to arrive 
by the first day of the review 
month and are designed to obtain, 
as step IV, “yes” and “no” answers, 
with explanations and suggestions 
for improvements, to such ques- 
tions as: Is the report useful to you? 
Are the definitions and instructions 
clear? Do any reports duplicate or 
overlap? Is sufficient time allowed 
for preparation? What is the work- 
load involved in preparation? 


Upon completion the question- 
naires are returned to the major 
command where, as step V, the re- 
ports control officer inspects them 
for reasonableness, discusses them 
with appropriate staff sections, and 
submits them to the reports control 
officer of the DA initiating agency 
together with appropriate com- 
ments and/or recommendations. 


DA analysis, decision, and fol- 





Mr. Robert S. Cochran, graduated trom 
the University of Florida in 1933 with a 
B.S. in Business Administration. Since that 
time he has been employed as a statis- 
tician in various government agencies. At 
present Mr. Cochran is Chief of the Re- 
view Section, Reports Control! Branch, Pro- 
gram Review and Analysis Division, Comp- 
troller of the Army. 











low-up, constitute the final steps in 
the operation. These start at the 
middle part of the first month of 
the review quarter and continue for 
at least 90 days after the quarter. 
The reports control officer of the 
initiating agency analyzes the com- 
pleted questionnaires to determine 
the relevancy of comments made 
and the validity of criticisms. He 
determines through interview and 
observation how the report is proc- 
essed and utilized by the initiating 
branch. He raises questions con- 
cerning the essentiality of the re- 
port, its coverage, the procedures 
for checking and summarizing it, 
and the actions taken or decisions 
reached on the basis of it. Combin- 
ing the results of this “soul search- 
ing” with the analysis of the com- 
pleted questionnaires submitted by 
preparing agencies, the initiating 
agency decides whether to continue 
the report as it exists, to revise it, or 
to rescind it. Such review decisions 
are formalized in a Status Report 
which is submitted to the Comp- 
troller of the Army 20 days after 
the end of each quarter. 

As step VII the Comptroller of 
the Army analyzes the Status Re- 
port to determine the rate of prog- 
ress in completion of reviews, the 
types of review decisions reached, 
and the feasibility of target dates 
for accomplishing corrective action. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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McCabe’s article discusses 3 things: 
Grant’s growth as a military leader; 
the scientific development of leaders; 


and the elusive “Will to Win!” 











(The opinions herein expressed are 
not necessarily those of the Dept. 
of the Air Force) 


That brings us to the $64 ques- 
tion: Who actually develops a com- 
pany’s executives? And the $64 
answer is: Not the executive de- 
velopment man and his staff, as they 
are merely planners and co-ordi- 
nators; the actual work of executive 
development is done by line super- 
vision; that is, each supervisor, be- 
ginning with the president, has, as 
one of his most important job re- 
sponsibilities, the obligation to plan 
and achieve the orderly growth and 
development of his immediate 
subordinates. This is the keystone 
of executive development, yet there 
are many who fail to grasp this all- 
important fact of business life. 

Only a man’s immediate superior 
is in a position to delegate authority 
to him and thereby give him ex- 
perience. Only a man’s immediate 
supervisor, assisted in obvious cases 
by higher supervision, is in a posi- 
tion to rotate him in the various 
posts in which he needs experience, 
assign to him persons to manage to 
give him leadership practice, coach 
him when he makes mistakes and 
counsel him on personality and 
other weaknesses revealed by his 
daily work. It is often advisable to 
establish so-called training posi- 
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“BUYS, WERE GOING BACK! 


By Douglas McCabe 


Lieut. Colonel, 


Air Force Reserve 


How great men and their great leaders differ from the rest of us—a review 
of military and business leadership and the techniques of developing execu- 
tives, with a tribute to the men in the ranks. 


Conclusion 


tions, particularly those with the 
and it is impor tant that the title 
title of “assistant” or “assistant to’; 
carry substantial authority. 

Finally, some concerns with suc- 
cessful programs state that the 
secret of their success is their de- 
liberate development of the spirit 
of the Golden Rule among their 
executives and supervisors, without 
which no man is going to bother 
much to develop the latent leader- 
ship talents of his subordinates. The 
religious principle of brotherly love 
and of doing to others what you 
desire them to do to you is here, as 
in other phases of the business 
world, indispensable for successful 
operations. 

It has been stated by some au- 
thorities that one indisputable attri- 
bute of an executive is the ability, 
fortified by fervent desire, to de- 
velop his subordinates. In fact, no 
man lacking that ability and that 
desire can safely be assigned to an 
executive position. After all, an 
executive is one who gets things 
done through others, and how can 
he possibly do that unless he first 
develops their own executive tal- 
ents? One man can directly super- 
vise only a relatively small group of 
others; to get things done through 
more than that number, he must 
provide himself with subordinate 
executives. The alternative to de- 
veloping his own executives is to 
hire them away from other com- 
panies, a disservice to society in 
that it tends to perpetuate the 
critical shortage of management 
personnel. 

Military men are probably better 
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trained, as a group, than business 
men in the developing of subordi- 
nates, the delegating of authority 
and the requiring that their assist- 
ants accept responsibility and make 
on-the-spot decisions. If you take a 
problem to a civilian boss, he'll 
usually listen to you courteously 
and even volunteer a few sugges- 
tions; but a general, in conformity 
with the famous military principle 
of completed staff work, will roar at 
you to get the blinkety-blank out of 
there and come back with answers, 
not questions. 

The military principle of delega- 
tion of author ity is expressed in the 
well-known dictum: Tell what to 
do, when and why, — not how. A 
general merely says: “Capture Hill 
631 at 0900 hours to protect the 
flank of the 106th.” A business man, 
plunging his finger of centralized 
authority deeper into the pie, would 
add: “Use 16 men and 2 machine 
guns and climb the southeast slope; 
submit overtime requests in ad- 
vance.” It is noteworthy that the 
defense services, far from subscrib- 
ing to the poetic idea of “theirs not 
to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die,” believe that a man cannot do 
a good job unless he knows why 
he is doing it. 

This matter of developing one’s 
subordinates reminds me of Grant 
and the most unusual episode in his 
career. At the peak of his labors he 
did something which business men 
do not do nearly so much as they 
think they do: he delegated au- 
thority; he “let George do it!” What 
an outrageous violation of what is 
considered by some executives to 
be standard procedure, the sticking 
of a finger into every pie, the check- 
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ing of each comma, the approving 
of all the sneezes and the monopo- 
lizing of the exact mathematical 
center of the spotlight. 

But what did Grant do at the 
battle which was his last and the 
last in the career of the great Lee? 
You'd never guess. He stood un- 
obtrusively on the sidelines, almost 
more in the capacity of a coach than 
quarterback of the team. He had 
delegated authority to a deputy, a 
promising youngster who had just 
passed his 34th birthday, a man 
who, because he had not only talent 
for leadership and “guts,” but also 
a superior who knew that the way 
to develop an executive is to stuff 
his belly with nauseating experi- 
ence, was destined to be one of 
America’s blue ribbon military lead- 
ers, a 5-star general of the army, 
a rank which only seven others have 
held. 

Fellow by the name of Sheridan. 
Quite a procedure buster in his own 
right, too. Procedure said that the 
function of cavalry was to protect 
infantry and artillery, the flank 
guard concept. “Nuts!” declared 
Sheridan 81 years before McAuliffe 
at the Battle of the Bulge. Talking 
his superiors into letting him assem- 
ble a whole army of horsemen, the 
army divided into corps and the 
corps into divisions, he swept like 
devastating wildfire down the 
Valley of the Shenandoah in Vir- 
ginia—incidentally with whole regi- 
ments of artillery and whole divi- 
sions of infantry tagging along in 
a supporting role. 

Grant cottoned to a guy like that 
and so, one day in the spring of 
1865, while Lee was_ bursting 
through the ring of blue which had 
bottled up his heroic, gray Army 
of Virginia during the winter and 
was lunging toward union with an- 
other of his gray armies, Grant 
summoned Sheridan. 

“Phil, my lad,” spoke Grant, 
“you're doing a peach of a job, but 
unless you're content to remain in 
your present grade of major general 
all your life, you'll need a lot more 
experience. So, I've cooked up an 
assignment for you.” Perhaps Grant 
was thinking of the growing tension 
with a European power which had 
set up a puppet emperor in Mexico 
and was sustaining him with its 
troops in violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and figured that, if war 
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resulted, Sheridan would lead it: 
as things turned out, Lincoln’s suc- 
cessor convinced the foreign power 
of its error by the silent threat of 
a powerful army garrisoned near 
the Mexican border under Sheri- 
dan’s command. 

“Out there,” continued Grant, 
“are my finest troops, the finest 
anywhere in the world today. Take 
them, boy, and go get Lee!” That 
was the immortal contribution of 
Ulysses Simpson Grant to the 
science of executive development. 


EVERLASTING GLORY AT 
CEDAR CREEK 


I want to tell you more about that 
fellow Sheridan. He had a high 
talent for leadership, but that was 
not enough because so did Mc- 
Clellan. And he was reasonably 
well experienced, but neither was 
that enough because so was Meade. 
The quality which McClellan and 
Meade lacked but which Sheridan, 
together with Lee and Grant, pos- 
sessed was the will to win, a 
stomach-full of unadulterated, red- 
blooded “guts.” 

And at the same time that I tell 
you about Sheridan I want to pay 
tribute to the group whom execu- 
tives lead, the men in the ranks, 
those members of the team whose 
indispensable contribution to the 
success of their leaders is often dis- 
counted and even ignored. For this 
purpose, let’s review the glorious 
story of Sheridan’s great cavalry 
army, the Army of the Shenandoah, 
in its blackest hour. 

This is a story of champions. A 
champion is not one who does well 
in practice sessions, a McClellan, 
but rather one who gives a good 
accounting of himself when the 
chips are down, when his back is 
to the wall, when he is being seared 
by the hot flames of competition. 


Grant proved himself such a man 
at Vicksburg and in the Wilderness 
and Lee proved himself such a man 
more times than it is easy to count. 
The story which follows demon- 
strates that men are helpless with- 
out a leader, but you are as blind 
as a bat if you don’t also see in it 
the truth that a leader is helpless 
without men. And when I say men 
I don’t mean boys. Now let's ride 
the whirlwind to see in what man- 
ner great men and their great lead- 
ers differ from the rest of us. 


The Battle of Cedar Creek burst 
suddenly aflame in Virginia with 
the dawn of October 19, 1864, to 
burn the agonized bodies of men 
from their souls in the madness 
called war. Sheridan, returning 
from a trip to Washington, had 
stopped the night before at Win- 
chester, a few hours’ horseback ride 
from Cedar Creek. 

A gallant army in gray—Jubal 
Anderson Early, the General Com- 
manding—pounced upon Sheridan’s 
army and, aided by a heavy fog, 
slashed the organizational bonds ot 
its corps, divisions and regiments 
to tatters, cut the communications 
without which its generals could 
not function as a team and sent it 
reeling and staggering in wild re- 
treat, hopelessly confused, routed, 
beaten, whipped. In a matter of 
minutes it disintegrated into a flee- 
ing mob. As an army, an entity, an 
organization, it ceased to exist. 

Sheridan, hearing the distant 
cannonade, began his historic gal- 
lop. His experienced ears evaluated 
the desperateness of the situation 
and, as he rode, this superb execu- 
tive developed his plan of action. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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A Canadian Viewpoint 





WHEN the class of 55 applies for 
jobs the personnel people will pay 
special attention to the youth who 
showed evidence in his school and 
university years of having ability 
and willingness to accept responsi- 
bility. He may have held a post on 
the student council, or on the school 
paper, in direction of sports or in 
the organizing of class or school 
activities of one sort or another. In 
some way, not necessarily a big 
way, the most desired young man 
or young woman applyi ing for a 
position in business will have shown 
capacity to shoulder responsibility. 

It takes all sorts of people to keep 
the business of the world moving. 
One man can look after himself who 
could not guide others, and his is 
an important place in life. It so 
happens that young people—and 
men and women of the class of *45 
or 35, too—who can be trusted with 
responsibility for managing and or- 
ganizing and dispatching business 
are less numerous and are therefore 
eagerly sought. 

No departme nt in industry or 
business will run itself efficiently. 
It needs a leader. Even an orchestra 
with a skilled performer in every 
seat must have a man on the podi- 
um to lead. The greater the vir- 
tuosity of the musicians, the greater 
the need for a man who will be 
responsible for keeping them in 
harmony. 

What fits a man to accept respon- 
sibility? He has to have intellectual 
ability, knowledge of men, imagina- 
tion, energy, enthusiasm, the qual- 
ity of prompt decision, and a per- 
sonality that wins people to do his 
will. There is a proverb to the effect 
that an army of sheep led by a lion 
would defeat an army of lions led 
by a sheep. 


Sorts of Responsibility 


There are two sorts of responsi- 
bility in business: the sense of re- 
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Making of an Executive 


In Accepting Responsibility 


sponsibility of the man who is on 
his way up, and the sense of re spon- 
sibility of the man who has arrived. 
As he progresses in years and posi- 
tion, a man develops a feeling of 
general responsibility instead of a 
spirit of private adventure. 

There are three ways in which 
the young person entering business 
should try to prove his capacity to 
bear re sponsibility: he should ac- 
cept accountability for his actions, 
he should demonstrate his dependa- 
bility with reference to things— 
money, commodities or tasks—al- 
lotted to his custody, and he should 
show his competency to act on gen- 
eral instructions without detailed 
guidance. 

Since he is a social being, de- 
pending upon his relations with 
other human beings for his exist- 
ence and happiness, man has re- 
sponsibilities to society as well as 
in his day’s work. We have obliga- 
tions, many or few, high or low, 
according to our talent and posi- 
tion. The greatest skills, the most 
profound knowledge, are likely to 
lead to failure unless we have the 
balance-wheel of social responsibil- 
ity. 

This means, in effect, keeping in 
touch with our environment; giving 
all with whom we come into con- 
tact a square deal. The responsible 
person does not centre the universe 
in himself and relegate every other 
living soul to playing bit parts in 
the personal drama of his life. 

Every person has family respon- 
sibilities. In a practical way this 
means maintaining the family in 
health and comfort, paying debts, 
saving, increasing the welfare of 
family members as opportunity 
offers. 

Basic to these responsibilities in 
business, society and the family, is 
a man’s responsibility to himself. 
He is a very brave man who accepts 
liability for all he does, who does 
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not seek to escape the consequences 
but is willing to accept them. That 
is a creed calling for patience, cour- 
age, and faith in oneself—three vir- 
tues that seem necessary to accept- 
ance of responsibility in any arena 
of life. 

A man’s personal code is the 
greatest thing in his life. We all 
have faults, but there are things we 
will not do. Our personal code puts 
them beyond consideration—for us. 
On the other hand, we build our 
personality with positive bricks: the 
things we do, the good we direct 
our energies to accomplish. 

A person who is attaining peace 
of mind by avoiding things that are 
contrary to his code and dev eloping 
self-expression by living his life in 
a dependable way will find himself 
winning his way by no man’s favour. 
He is building, brick by brick, to- 
ward becoming a distinctive per- 
sonal character, a man of responsi- 
bility. 


In Business 

In business life, as in the very 
process of growing up, to learn 
obedience is a fundamental need. 
The man who has not learned the 
importance of carrying out instruc- 
tions is not fitted to command. 

Executives have the right to ex- 
pect implicit obedience, but they 
should keep in mind the imperative 
needs of morale building. They 
will allow and encourage subordi- 
nates to try their wings. They will 
recall what Alan Fairford said in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Redgauntlet: “I 
wish my father would allow me a 
little more exercise of my free will, 
were it but that I might feel the 
pleasure of doing what would 
please him of my own accord.” 

Everyone should accept responsi- 
bility within his sphere and accord- 
ing to his capability. There is a vast 
difference between the part played 
by one who is subordinate and the 
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part played by his superior. The 
manager may put to hazard much 
on his own responsibility that must 
not be ventured by his workman. 

It is generally accepted in busi- 
ness life that a worker is responsible 
to his immediate superior for doing 
the job, while the superior remains 
responsible for getting it done and 
for the policy of doing it. 

It is a mistake for a person to 
overreach, as Churchill found out. 
In his book Their Finest Hour he 
wrote: “I was ruined for the time 
being in 1915 over the Dardanelles, 
and a supreme enterprise was cast 
away, through my trying to carry 
out a major and cardinal operation 
of war from a subordinate position. 
Men are ill-advised to try such ven- 
tures. 


Don't Lean on Others 

One principle for everyone is: 
Do not lean on the boss or on 
others. 

No person in business, whether a 
youth or a veteran, should expect 
his manager to attempt to make him 
over. The manager is quite right 
to use the worker according to the 
firm’s interests and the worker’s 
demonstrated capacity. 

Instead, the ambitious man will 
seek to learn the how and the why 
of his business. He will understudy 
his boss, so as to get the feel of his 
decisions and see the reasons be- 
hind them. He will leave no cause 
for his boss to follow up to see that 
he carries out each detail. 

When he gets into a position of 
management, he faces a somewhat 
different set of circumstances. He 
needs, then, to learn to stand close 
to a job that is being done by his 
subordinates, with a vigilant eye, 
but without impairing the authority 
he has delegated to them. 

The executive’s responsibility 
may be summarized in this way: he 
should organize his work, deputize 
his subordinates to carry out his 
clear instructions, and supervise the 
finished job. He will keep busy on 
vital problems, surrounding himself 
with the best brains and hands to 
carry out the work leading to their 
solution. 

Accepting responsibility doesn’t 
mean becoming a dictator. Per- 
suasion is an indispensable skill if 
the best efforts of workers are to be 
won to the doing of a job. Persua- 
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sion is not a method of argument, 
or of abstract demonstration. It is 
much more a skill that finds out the 
essential interests of people, and im- 
parts to them information of the re- 
sources open to them and the needs 
that have to be met. This is a tried 
and proven way of getting jobs 
done well and enthusiastically—and 
getting the job done is the execu- 
tive’s aim. 

Everyone, executive and worker, 
has responsibility above and _ be- 
yond that of doing a job. We must 
be creative. We must try to make 
the job better. We must evolve, in 
the interests of both ourselves and 
our employers. 

Responsibility is a live thing, al- 
ways growing or decaying. Its 
growth in a man is shown by his 
seizing an opportunity to operate 
his machine or his department in a 
more efficient way, by his making 
savings through improved methods, 
or by his drawing opportunities for 
improvement in operation to the at- 
tention of his superior if these fall 
outside his personal limit of author- 
ity. 

Obligation of this sort is com- 
mensurate with ability. Every man 
seeking to be regarded as a respon- 
sible person is under bond to do his 
best in whatever position he oc- 
cupies. Talented people, by the 
doctrine noblesse oblige, have a 
special accountability. It is, for 
them, not alone an obligation of 
duty or of opportunity but an 
obligation to themselves. 


Some Men Are Handicapped 

There are people who shun heavy 
responsibility, and their reasons are 
many. 

Some are lazy. They put their 
personal comfort above the neces- 
sities of their work, so that there 
arise within them none of the spaci- 
ous thoughts and clear vision that 
impel men to shape their lives re- 
sponsibly. 

Some are disinterested. One of 
the most provoking persons in any 
factory or office is the man who 
coasts along, doing only the jobs 
that he is expressly directed to do. 

Some lack ideals and ambition. 
Instead of thinking: What quality 
or talent have I that can be used by 
this company? they ask “What is 
your pension plan? Dol get raises 
regularly?” These do not know that 


a free man would rather take his 
chance in an open world than be 
guaranteed in a closed world. They 
are like the ox in Gibran’s inspira- 
tional essay The Prophet who loves 
his yoke and thinks of the elk and 
deer of the forest as stray and 
vagrant things. 

Some are selfish. When a youth 
or an adult starts giving in to the 
“I want” type of thinking instead of 
the “I will” type, he is on the verge 
of disastrous self-pity, the deadly 
enemy of responsibility. 

Some doubt themselves and are 
timid. If you wait until the utmost 
outcome of your movements is cer- 
tain you will never move. Loire 
Brophy puts it pungently in the 
book There’s Plenty of Room at the 
Top: “A man who never goes out 
on a limb may preserve the safety 
of his position, but he will never 
rise above it.” Timidity causes 
weakness of will, and leads to the 
sort of thinking that refuses to be- 
come responsible for anything ex- 
cept with others who might bear 
part of the blame in case of failure. 


Obstacles to Progress 

Besides the traits that handicap 
people who would benefit by ac- 
cepting responsibility in business 
life, there are certain habits of mind 
that are enemies of the man who 
does accept responsibility. 

It is the peril of the executive that 
he is alone. He is not subject to 
the honing down that is given by 
daily rubbing shoulders with all 
sorts and conditions of men. He 
may fall victim to trying to support 
a notion of his importance to which 
he has not brought a fitting sense of 
humility. He may become so ob- 
sessed by his feeling of responsibil- 
ity that he loses his grip on reality. 
He may become arrogant, a good 
man with a flaw. 

Arrogance is more dangerous 
than mere conceit. “It is,” writes 
Lord Beaverbrook in his recently- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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between your own —— 
methods and the ones I describe. 
hope you will be willing to com- 
ment on such differences, because 
I believe that it is my comparing 
our experiences that we can best 
advance knowledge of how to pro- 
ceed wisely in research adminis- 
tration. 

Most of the observations I shall 
make are from studies conducted 
by myself and my colleagues at 
MIT. The theoretical motivation of 
our studies is given in the idea that 





weeks after I have pointed it out to 
him and had it rejected as nonsense. 
Newton claimed to have seen fur- 
ther only by standing on the shoul- 
ders of his colleagues, but it was a 
farfetched metaphor. Most of the 
colleagues were dead or far away 
when he stood on their shoulders. 
The social calisthenics of a modern 
laboratory would probably be as 
alarming: to him as they are to some 
of us. 

Bad enough to have to work with 
Dr. X—but suppose, as may well 


SUME STUDIES OF 
LABORATORY MANAGEMENT 


UNDOUBTEDLY the effective 
management of research is more 
an art than a technology: we are a 
long way from having a science of 
research organization to serve as a 
basis for the art of research man- 
agement. Even if we had such a 
science, it may be doubted that 
people with little natural leadership 
ability could be trained in the art. 
For it is entirely possible that re- 
search directors are born, not made: 
effective management may come 
about only through a fortunate 
combination of common sense, ex- 
perience, and innate talent for ad- 
ministration and leadership. 

Despite such doubts, it seems 
likely that orderly descriptive 
knowledge about human behavior 
—in this case, the human behavior 
of scientists, engineers and tech- 
nicians—would be at least of in- 
terest, and quite probably of help, 
to those who are concerned with 
the leadership of research organi- 
zations. 

For this reason a number of 
American students of organization 
have been studying the operation 
of laboratories, and the purpose of 
this paper is to tell you something 
of their efforts. Unfortunately, I 
shall be able to describe only the 
managerial problems of American 
laboratories, without knowing 
whether comparable problems exist 
at all in European laboratories. I 
hope I may ask you to make the 
comparisons out of your experience. 
You may see important differences 
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the organizational design of experi- 
ments may be as crucial for their 
success as, say, the statistical de- 
sign. The personal relations among 
scientists collaborating in research 
may well affect the quality of the 
work. In short, a set of rules which 
would describe how to provide the 
conditions under which research 
personnel can work together most 
effectively would be an important 
addition to the literature of scien- 
tific method. Unfortunately, we are 
not sure what the rules are. 

Such rules appear to have been 
fomulated in a code of scientific 
ethics. Yet the code is somewhat 
impersonal, and covers a limited 
number of situations: society meet- 
ings, occasional colloquia, or publi- 
cation of scientific papers. When 
communication among scientists is 
through the remote medium of 
papers in scientific journals, scien- 
tific ethics are an adequate guide. 
They teach us that the maintenance 
of our rather tenuous collaborative 
relations with Dr. X depends upon 
proper recognition of his work in 
a number of footnotes. 

But formal codes of ethics appear 
to be inadequate as guides to close 
collaboration with Dr. X. Indeed, 
the path of science is littered with 
the broken friendships of former 
collaborators. It turns out that Dr. 
X is a very difficult man if I have 
to see him every day—to face every 
day his eccentricities, his blindness 
to my most important insights, his 
habit of discovering something two 


happen in a large laboratory, that 
he is my superior, or at least has 
some influence on the flow of funds, 
equipment and assistants to me. 
Shall I resign, or shall I devote 
some of my creative resources to 
gaining, by whatever means, his 
continuing support, or shall I use 
them in fighting him, or how shall 
I proceed? Even if there is no Dr. 
X around, I am not likely to find 
life in the lab a little heaven. Sup- 
pose I am in a senior position in the 
lab, and have working for me Mr. 
A and Mr. B., whose special skills 
I regard as complementary to each 
other. Let us say Mr. A is a spectro- 
scopist and Mr. B an X-ray analyst. 
What shall I do if Mr. A and Mr. 
B, each with unjustifiable optimism, 
regard their special skills as com- 
petitive, and through their conflict 
produce some unreliability in the 
product of the analytical group? Or 
suppose that I am not in a senior 
position in the lab, but am a lowly 
laboratory assistant to Dr. X, who, 
it appears to me, regards me as a 
different order of being from him- 
self. Will I not take a certain pleas- 
ure in following his instructions to 
the letter on those occasions when 
I know very well that he has over- 
looked something? 

I mention these as_ instances 
where social and personal relation- 
ships might well affect the progress 
of research. But the selfconscious 
concern of some American labora- 
tory managers is the product of 
more dramatic problems of collab- 
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oration: namely, the problems of 
team research. The immense de- 
mand for scientists, the shortage of 
highly qualified scientists to meet 
the demand, and the increasing 
amount of research and develop- 
ment work which involves complex 
phenomena and systems, has led to 
the use of research teams in which 
scientists of different specializations 
contribute jointly to the solution of 
complex problems. The intention is 
that economies of time may be 
achieved in this way, and also that 
a number of well-trained minds 
may produce solutions as elegant as 
those produced by one really bril- 
liant mind. 


At first thought, it must appear 
that the prospects of great economy 
or creativity through this method 
are dim. In fact, it is a fairly com- 
mon experience that a group is 
somehow more stupid than even its 
least intelligent member. Yet there 
are instances of excellent research 
work having been done by groups 
in which no outstanding scientist 
could be discovered. Recently an 
operations research study was con- 
ducted in America to determine the 
optimum size of committees. The 
carefully worked out conclusion 
was that the optimum size for a 
committee is .7. 


Since the effectiveness of the re- 
search team depends so much on 
the ability of its members to col- 
laborate, the American laboratory 
manager has become concerned 
about this aspect of his organization 
quite as much as about financing its 
research, or selecting its projects. 
Of course, this does not mean that 
he has forgotten the scientist who 
works brilliantly, but cannot work 
with others. An harassed research 
director of my acquaintance re- 
marked: “No matter how you draw 
the organization chart of a labora- 
tory, there are always some people 
who don’t fit anywhere on it, and 
they're often the most valuable 
people in the lab.” 


I have tried to explain the moti- 
vation for studying methods of re- 
search management. Most of the 
studies made by our MIT group 
have been of research teams, al- 
though this has always led us into 
questions about other aspects of 
the organization as well. Some of 
us have lived for six months or a 
year with research groups to be- 
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come intimately familiar with all 
of the program. We have held semi- 
nars with laboratory managers to 
discuss organizational problems. 
And we have made surveys of 
laboratories to gather comparative 
material. I shall report mainly on 
the results of one comparative study 
of twenty industrial laboratories. 


I am not selecting this study as 
an example of the best work that 
can be or has been done. Neither 
is it an example of the worst. It is 
what Americans sometimes proudly 
call a simple-minded study, and 
what other people may sometimes 
be tempted to call an idiotic study. 
In fact, our group at MIT did some 
other work I would prefer to tell 
you about, because the theory was 
more general and more elegant, but 
I choose this one because I think it 
raises some important, and at the 
same time manageable, questions. 


Our main purpose in this study 
was to learn something about what 
we called the social characteristics 
of research groups, which were 
judged by their superiors to be 
effective. To that end, we asked the 
members of management in each 
of twenty laboratories to rank-order 
all their research groups on a num- 
ber of qualities such as creativity, 
productivity, enthusiasm for the 
task, esprit de corps, and so forth. 
We then studied the groups which 
were ranked high on performance, 
and those which were ranked low. 


One of the first things we ob- 
served in this study was that, in 
nearly all cases, if a group was 
rated high in one of these qualities, 
it was rated high in all the others; 
if low in one, then low in all the 
others. That is, a highly productive 
group was an enthusiastic, creative 
group, with high esprit de corps. If 
productivity and creativity are the 
technical characteristics of a group. 
then its social characteristics are 
enthusiasm and high morale. The 
effective research groups were not 
made up of sober, methodical and 
dignified men. 


At least, that was management’s 
judgment. When we asked the re- 
search groups to rank-order them- 
selves on the same qualities we 
found that every research group 
placed itself high in performance. 
When faced with these conflicting 
opinions from two sets of experts, 
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was correct, so we concluded that 
all research groups believe they are 
above average in performance and 
management only agrees with half 
of them. 

If, however, we dismissed the 
claims of those groups with whom 
management disagreed, as un- 
realistic, and went on to examine 
some of the other information we 
collected, an interesting pattern 
emerged. If we examined the 
records of those groups which 
claimed their morale was good, and 
which management said were effec- 
tive groups, and compared them 
with groups that claimed to have 
low morale, and that management 
said were relatively ineffective in 
research, we found the high morale, 
effective groups were much more 
socially oriented than their counter- 
parts. They claimed to have many 
friends in the laboratory, and to see 
many members of the laboratory 
socially. Now this seemed to fit the 
idea that in collaborative research 
it is necessary to be able to work 
well with others, and we were not 
surprised to find a greater interest 
in other people among the mem- 
bers of effective, high morale 
groups. There was only one flaw in 
the picture. The management peo- 
ple had been asked to show which 
groups they got along with best. 
As might be expected, manage- 
ment’s relations were best with the 
groups they rated as most effective. 
Effective research groups are a joy 
to the heart of a laboratory man- 
ager. But we found that these same 
groups were the most socially 
oriented — perhaps most socially 
skilled — in the laboratory. Are they 
so well skilled that they pull the 
wool over the eyes of the laboratory 
management? I am sorry to say that 
our simple-minded study does not 


(Continued on page 20) 





@ The Reporter gives us a key- 
hole-eye view of the private de- 
tective “industry” in a 4-article 
summary. It’s quite a business, 
too, with 150,000 operatives and 
an annual “take” of some $250 
million. “Contrary to popular 
opinion, the chief source of in- 
come is not marital infidelity, or 
even the field of domestic rela- 
tions, but the world of com- 
merce.” 
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Going Back 


(Continued from page 9) 


It was only a few weeks since Early 
had boasted publicly that he would 
annihilate the Army of the Shenan- 
doah and he was not an idle 
boaster. 

While Sheridan would not permit 
emotion to color his decisions, his 
mind must have toyed with the 
thought that, if instant corrective 
measures were not taken, the com- 
ing of night would enable the men 
in gray to retire to their forest 
strongholds, thus writing finis on 
the battle. They would oad another 
to the many victory notches carved 
on their rifle stocks and the battle 

flags of the Army of the Shenan- 
doah would be forever stained with 
shame, not the chagrin of an hon- 
orable surrender but the ignominy 
of having run away. 

It is certain that most men in 
this predicament would have con- 
tented themselves with organizing 
an orderly retreat. But Sheridan, 
the man of “guts,” knew only one 
direction in which to travel—for- 
ward. 


The talented, experienced 


thought processes of this executive 
went into high gear. He knew how 


many men he had; he knew their 
various technical specialties; he 
knew, above all else, what they 
could accomplish with proper man- 
agement, 

Moreover, he knew from hours 
of exhaustive study the strength, 
capabilities and weaknesses of his 
opponent. And he had _photo- 
graphed the military maps of Vir- 
ginia upon his memory down to the 
last crossroad, hill and river bend. 
By the time he encountered the first 
fugitives, a battle plan had formed 
in his lucid mind, a daring plan, its 
daring founded upon his conviction 
that most of the men of the Army 
of the Shenandoah were not merely 
good at their profession but great. 

He shouted to those fugitives 
the thought which was dominating 
his consciousness above all other 
considerations, as it dominates all 
real executives in similar circum- 
stances, as it would have dominated 
Grant and Lee had they been there. 

Rising in his stirrups and waving 
his hat with a hypnotic demeanor 
all out of proportion with his 33 
years of age, 5’ 5” of height and 115 
Ib. of weight, he made the welkin 
ring with that rallying battlecry 
which still is echoing down the 
corridor of time: “Boys, we're going 


back!” 





LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE Ili, Deputy Chief of Staff and Comptroller of the U. S. Air 
Force, makes a first-hand inspection of the first electronic data processing machine to be in- 
stalled by the Air Force. The machine, 2! pieces in all, is located at Headquarters, Okla- 
homa City Air Materiel Area, Tinker Air Force Base. Here, General Stone is being briefed by 
Maj. Milton R. Moore, Chief of OCAMA's Statistical Services. Reading, left to right, General 
Stone, Major Moore, Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, the Air Force's Director of the Budget; and 
Col. Paul S. Blair, Deputy Commander of the Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area. 
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The electrifying words were car- 
ried forward on the wings of the 
wind, over the hills and down the 
dales, to be received by thousands 
of men in blue with rousing cheers. 
No man likes to run away. 


In his heart he made excuses for 
his men. After all, they were 
human. Men fear disgrace more 
than death, he told himself, and 
surely they would have stood their 
ground had not the surprise of the 
attack—surprise, as he knew full 
well, is one of the classic principles 
of war, one of the most powerful 
and most dreaded weapons at the 
disposal of a military commander— 
had not, he told himself, the sur- 
prise of the attack severed their 
communications and snapped the 
cords of their organization. 

To expect men to accomplish 
anything without organization is to 
expect a miracle. He would need 
time to sew together the fabric of 
organization. But how was he to 
get time? 

His faith in men told him. His 
faith in the elite of his troops, his 
seasoned veterans of other battles, 
told him, without his having to see, 
where they were—out there be- 
tween the mob in blue and the army 
in gray, fighting a delaying action, 
withdrawing backwards, _ selling 
each acre of ground for its full price 
in the blood of their tormentors, 
purchasing time for him with their 
own blood and not counting the 
cost. 

It was already mid-day. But this 
efficient executive had no intention 
of moving until he was fully pre- 
pared: each unit accounted for and 
reorganized—the wounded evacu- 
ated—ammunition distributed—the 
weather appraised—each flank pro- 
tected—first, second and third as- 
sault waves co-ordinated in echelon 
—reserves designated—a controlling 
line of departure established on 
maps—corps, divisional and brigade 
objectives pinpointed—limits of pur- 
suit delineated—and, because an 
executive leaves nothing to chance, 
a time schedule set up, keyed in 
with prominent terrain features and 
detailed by battle phases. 

One final, unhurried conference 
with his generals to review the 
latest reports of scouts who had 
been probing their opponents’ dis- 
positions, to arrange plans for meet- 
ing counterattacks and to perform 
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a rehearsal on his map—and then, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, this 
consummate master of the complex 
science of management was ready. 
Pulling wide open the throttle of 
his single-minded, dynamic will to 
win, Major General Philip Henry 
Sheridan issued the only order in 
the lexicon of leadership—the order 
to attack. 

Forward galloped eager mes- 
sengers telling the embattled rear 
guard of the morning’s retreat to 
stand proudly aside, telling them 
that their task, the hardest and most 
discouraging in war, was done and 
their sacrifice not in vain, telling 
them the news they had gambled 
their lives to hear—telling them that 
the Army of the Shenandoah was 
going back! 

Oh, to have been one of that band 
of valiant men, to have such faith 
in oneself, such faith in the man 
by one’s side! Oh, to have stood 
proudly aside with them to receive 
the cheers of the thousands stream- 
ing through, going back! Oh, to 
have stood there to salute—nay, to 
be saluted by—“Phil” Sheridan! 

In the military code the junior 
salutes first in acknowledgment of 
authority; and the code of the 
American Way of Life requires that, 
while saluting, each man look the 
other squarely in the eye as befits 
those who, born equal in the sight 
of God and differing not in kind 
but only in degree, feel toward 
each other mutual affection and 
mutual respect. 

As Sheridan’s saber flashed in 
salute in token of the debt he owed 
these men, his whole being must 
have thrilled with that highest 
ecstasy of command, the realization 
that he was privileged to lead men 
with the greatness of these. 

Early’s boast that he would an- 
nihilate the Army of the Shenan- 
doah was frustrated that morning 
only by the circumstance that a 
large proportion of its men were 
battle-wise veterans who doggedly 
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All “Letters to the Editor" were answered individually this month, so that we 


might write to you. 


Professional Serwices Publishing 


Ca. 


208 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
Phone 5-1433 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Dear Subscriber: 


October 1, 1955 


The issue that you are reading marks a quiet milestone in 


our career. 
second year. 


Volume 2, Number 1 represents the beginning of our 
Frequently a new departure into the magazine field 
is fraught with journalistic perils. 


Success of a publication is, 


of necessity, its acceptance and those with little to offer are 


soon referred to in past tense. 


From our auspicious start, with approximately 7000 sub- 
scribers, our growth to more than 20,000 leads us to believe 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT is being enjoyed by you, and filling a 
definite need in the interchange of management ideas between 


industry and the services. 


A renewal subscription is usually the 


test of continued interest, and we are proud and pleased at the 


number being received each day. 


We have appreciated your news releases and articles of 
management interest, and want to continue to be an "open sesame", 
telling each installation within the five services what your 
organization is doing in the interests of better management. 


It is quite patent, we believe, to thank you, our readers 
and advertisers, who with your confidence have been responsible 


for our existence. 


We sincerely welcome your opinions and comments 


as to how ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT can be even more interesting and 


render a greater service. 


RBS /mhw 


Yours very truly, 


The Publishers of— 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 





refused to stampede any faster than 
they could walk backwards. To 
pinpoint the cause of Early’s failure, 
he kicked all the props out from 
under these men except the most 
important one of all—morale. 

But these same men were them- 
selves frustrated in turn that after- 
noon in an annihilation attempt of 
their own by an inexcusible flaw in 
Sheridan’s battle plan; it took them 
a precious hour to correct their 
commander’s error and the neutral 


sun would not meanwhile stand 
still; that one hour was the differ- 
ence between the mere, although 
decisive, defeat of Early and his 
complete annihilation. The men of 
the Army of the Shenandoah de- 
served better luck than a mistake 
by their leader on their blackest and 
greatest day. 

Sheridan never lost a battle in his 
life. The answer lies not so much 
in his military intellect as in his 
heart. He was devoid of that occa- 
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sional failing of executives, a lust 
for glory. Never losing sight of his 
objective, which was the winning 
not of battles but of a war, he 
ordered his men to their death only 
when their sacrifice would be a 
substantial contribution to that ob- 
jective. 

He ignored the criticism back 
home of the battles he refused to 
fight. And the result? Why, when 
he did ask his men to fight—you 
can order men onto a battlefield 
but lots of generals and business 
men have found you can't order 
them to do their best—they respond- 
ed spiritedly. For example, on an 
earlier occasion, when an aide of a 
Northern general garbled a battle- 
field order and carried it forward 
as the famous “muddled message of 
Chickamauga,” so disrupting the 
battle plan that defeat ensued with- 
in the hour, Sheridan, participating 
as a division commander, and his 
men extricated themselves notably 
more calmly, cleverly and deter- 
minedly than the rest. 


If you want to know a great deal 
about what constitutes the ideal 
personal relationship of a leader 
with his men, you should read what 
has been called “the best composi- 
tion on the subject of leadership 
ever recorded,” an address by Major 
C. A. Bach, once of the famed 
Seventh Cavalry, to newly commis- 
sioned Word War I officers at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, preserved in the 
1/27/18 issue of the Waco, Texas 
Times-Herald. 1 have room only for 
a brief quotation: “These commis- 
sions will not make you leaders; 
they will merely make you officers. 
They will place you in a position 
where you can become leaders if 
you possess the proper attributes. 
But you must make good—not so 
much with the men over you as 
with the men under you.” 

Sheridan made good—with the 
men under him. Moreover, he took 
care of them like brothers and he 
himself said that this was why, 
when he needed them, they took 
care of him like a brother, giving 
him that last bursting ounce of 
effort which many, many times in 
human affairs alone differentiates 
the winner from the loser. 

And so not only to Sheridan but 
also to that self-appointed, self- 
sacrificing rear guard at Cedar 
Creek, share and share alike, be- 
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longs the everlasting glory of that 
day, a day on which a magnificent 
army in blue, re-born after the 
morning’s utter defeat, rose from its 


blood-soaked grave, shook itself 
convulsively as the will to win 
surged through its arteries, and 


went back; went back to the field 
of honor to cleanse from its banners 
the infamy of having run away; 
went back as a champion to van- 
quish a gallant army in gray with 
mighty, cadenced, irresistible blows 
before the setting of that same day’s 
sun. 

To Sheridan is due acclaim as a 
man who could get things done 
through others, who could make up 
his mind where he wanted to go 
and surround himself with men 
having the ability and determina- 
tion to take him there, who could 
develop and lead a team—an execu- 
tive. But to those great soldiers of 
the Army of the Shenandoah is due 
the accolade of being that without 
which an executive is helpless— 
loyal men who link their arms in- 
separably together with an uncon- 
querable will to win. 

Such men ask only for one thing 
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—they ask for, and deserve, a com- 
mander whose talent for leadership, 
“guts and experience render him 
worthy of them, worthy of the tre- 
mendous responsibility of guiding 
and fructifying their own splendid 
qualities of heart and mind and 
soul. 


Sheep led by a lion would be more 
powerful than lions led by a sheep, 
but beware of lions led by a lion! 

Adapted from old proverb 





Lear 6-Mo. Shipments 
Up; Backlog Increases 

Shipments of $29,023,044 for the 
half year ended 30 June were $1% 
million more than the first half of 
1954; setting an all time high for 
a six months’ period, Richard M. 
Mock, president of Lear, Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., states in the com- 
pany’s semi-annual report. Backlog 
of orders had increased to $46 mil- 
lion, up $8 million since the first 
of the year. Net worth increased by 
$565,114 to $8,718,469 and working 

capital was up $412,869 to $6,- 
024,192. 

Based on unaudited interim 
figures, earnings before taxes were 
$1,826,366 and after taxes $876,366, 
or 39¢ a share on 2,247,941 shares 
of common. While this compares 
with 66¢ a share on 2,095,490 shares 
for the like period of 1954, Mr. 
Mock stated present indications are 
that an upward profit trend which 
began in the second quarter will 
continue for the balance of the 
year. Net profit for the last half of 
1955 is expected to be higher than 
for the first half, a reversal of the 
situation in 1954 when first half 
profits were the higher. 

“The volume of shipments and 
new orders is indicative of the ma- 
turing results of the company’s 
substantial investment in increased 
engineering, re-design, re-tooling, 
new products and sales support. 
This investment for the future had 
the temporary effect of decreasing 
the net profit in the latter months 
of 1954 and early 1955,” Mr. Mock 
stated. 

Dividends, each at the rate of 15¢ 
per common share, were paid on 2 
Jan. and 2 Aug. 1955. All preferred 
stock has been converted or called 
for redemption. 
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Teamwork 
(Continued from page 5) 


courses and Army participation in 
training given in trade schools and 
industry when the facilities of such 
agencies are required to train indi- 
viduals of the Army in the field in 
specific Military Occupation Spe- 
cialty code numbers. This does not 
include the responsibility for selec- 
tion of courses and personnel con- 
cerned with the Industrial Mobil- 
ization Training Program. 

6. Training within CONUS, in- 
cluding the Army Antiaircraft Com- 
mand, in all aspects, to meet De- 
partment of the Army training ob- 
jectives, including the combat, serv- 
ice and techaion! training of the 
Army in the field on active duty. 
This ip teenie extends to: 

Supervising the training of 
individuals and units of the Army 
Reserve not on active duty. 

b. Establishing training criteria 
for, and inspecting and supervising 
the training of the Army National 
Guard, to include coordination and 
approval of plans for field training. 

Exercising direction, super- 
vision, coordination and inspection 
of all matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization and training of all units 
and individuals of the Army’s 
ROTC. 

d. Planning, supervising and 
establishing training criteria in 
preparation for Army exercises and 
maneuvers and coordinating Army 
participation in joint exercises and 
maneuvers. 

Preparing, coordinating and 
supervising Army mobilization 
training plans of subordinate com- 
mands to insure conformity with 
basic mobilization plans and _poli- 
icies of the Department of the 
Army. 

7. In consonance with plans 
promulgated by higher authority, 
preparing plans for and, on order or 
in imminent emergency, executing 
planned operations for the ground 
defense of the Continental United 
States, and in this connection, plan- 
ning and maintaining liaison with 
appropriate Canadian and/or Mex- 
ican defense agencies. 

8. Preparing plans for and, either 
in the event a imminent necessity 
or on order of the Department of 
the Army, assisting civil authorities 
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domestic disturbances. 


The “business” management re- 


sponsibilities of this Headquarters | 
may be more readily identified by | 


other detailed duties. These include | 


supervising and development and 
execution of segments of Depart- 
ment of the Army programs (plan- 
ning and doing) which are applica- 
ble to the six continental armies 


and the MDW; reviewing and ana- | 


lyzing program execution control 
by subordinate commands. In addi- 
tion, CONARC supervises the 
budgeting, funding (including sub- 
allocation of funds) and _ reports 
control activities of the Command. 
It exercises general supervision over 
the operation of prescribed finan- 
cial, accounting and general man- 
agement systems within the Com- 
mand. 

In the manpower field, CONARC 
has direct supervision over man- 
power control activities within the 
Headquarters. It also participates 
in Department of the Army Man- 
power control activities within 
CONUS armies, including recom- 
mending to the Department alloca- 
tion of personnel authorizations and 
enlisted personnel levies to subor- 
dinate commands. 

For logistical support of selected 
activities and installations under 
CONARC, this Headquarters sub- 
mits recommendations to the De- 
partment or takes necessary action, 
as appropriate, to insure that con- 
tinental army units and installations 
are furnished necessary supplies, 
equipment, housing, hospitalization 
and transportation to perform their 
missions. 

Operation of the CONARC man- 
agement system is a job for many 
people. The staff officer responsible 
for general supervision of this task 
is the Comptroller. The Comptrol- 
ler Section is composed of three 
major divisions: Budget, Manage- 
ment, and Program, Review and 
Analysis. In addition it directly su- 
pervises the Finance and Account- 
ing Policy staff section. The Budg- 
et Division formulates and issues 
CONARC budget directives and in- 
structions; reviews and consolidates | 
budgets of CONUS armies and se- 
lected activities under CONARC’s 
command, It prepares the budget 
estimates for operation of this 
Headquarters, for Army-wide or 





special field exercises and for other | 
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special activities for which CON- 
ARC has assigned responsibility. It 
also develops and periodically re- 
views annual funding programs and 
issues quarterly suballocations to 
CONUS armies and to selected ac- 
tivities under CONARC’s com- 
mand; maintains accounting and 
financial records in accordance with 
applicable statutory provisions and 
renders prescribed fiscal reports. 
The Division reviews and analyzes 
fiscal reports submitted by subor- 
dinate commands and maintains 
liaison with the Comptroller of the 
Army on budget and funding mat- 
ters. Finally, to insure efficient uti- 
lization of funds, it develops from 
fiscal accounting records and other 
reports, the budgetary and cost fac- 
tors necessary in estimating sepa- 
rate and aggregate costs for future 
operations of all types and for 
budget and command program for- 
mulation and execution. 

The Management Division serves 
Headquarters CONARC and the 
CONUS armies in an advisory ca- 
pacity. One of its missions is to con- 
duct a continuing analysis of the 
administrative organization and 
procedures in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy of operations 
of this Headquarters. In addition, 
it exercises technical supervision 
over the Army's Management Im- 
provement Program insofar as it 
pertains to Headquarters CONARC 
and selected activities directly un- 
der CONARC’s command. These 
management responsibilities extend 
to advising the CONUS armies and 
the MDW of fields of emphasis in 
management improvement and re- 
viewing their Management Im- 
provement Programs. 


As defined, the Management 
Improvement Program consists of 
any action or change in the manner 
or method of planning, directing, 
controlling and doing work, which 
results in increased effectiveness, 
efficiency and economy. This Pro- 
gram’s objective is to achieve an 
optimum effectiveness, efficiency 
and economy in all activities of the 
Army Establishment. To attain this 
objective it endeavors to: “Imbue 
all personnel with an ‘improvement 
consciousness,’ provide a systematic 
approach for appraising results, rec- 
ognize deficiencies and develop im- 
provements, and cause improve- 
ments to be made.” 
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Additional responsibilities _as- 
signed to the CONARC Comptrol- 
ler’s Management Division include 
supervising the installation and 
operation of Performance Anal- 
ysis procedures for Headquarters 
CONARC and selected activities 
directly under CONARC. The ob- 
jective of Performance Analysis is 
to provide a basis for effective man- 
agement of manpower and to mu- 
tually support budgeting, program- 
ming, cost accounting and other 
techniques of management employ- 
ed in the Army. 

The Review and Analysis Divi- 
sions develops and monitors the re- 
view and analysis of CONUS ar- 
mies’ command program execution 
to evaluate the overall operational 
effectiveness of the Continental 
Army Command, This requires col- 
lection, analysis, evaluation and dis- 
semination of statistical data per- 
taining to the CONUS Command 
Programs and keeping the Com- 
manding General, CONARC in- 
formed of progress or lack of prog- 
ress being made toward accomplish- 
ing the non-tactical missions of 
CONARC. Further, the Division 


correlates the review and analysis 
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of execution of those portions of 
Army primary programs under 
CONARC’s supervision; monitors 
the preparation and submission of 
progress reports required under the 
Army Programming System, and 
administers the Reports Control 
System at Headquarters CONARC. 
It also maintains a continuing re- 
view of administrative reports re- 
quired by this Headquarters and 
the Department of the Army to in- 
sure that there is no duplication. 

This wide range of managerial 
functions at CONARC requires the 
constant cooperation of all con- 
cerned with the Command’s mis- 
sion. This means teamwork. Sound 
management methods must be 
practiced at all levels of command, 
especially at the operating level 
where the bulk of our resources 
(manpower, funds and facilities ) 
are utilized. To accomplish this, the 
manager must have the authority to 
implement improvements and then 
the tools necessary to effectively 
maintain sound management pro- 
cedures. 

Therefore, of primary importance 
is the development of potential 
commanders or “managers” by giv- 
ing them authority to act and make 
changes which will progressively 
produce better results. The trend 
in Army management today is in 
this direction; decentralization of 
authority to act and controlling re- 
sources closer to the point of utili- 
zation. To conform to this modern 
way of thinking, the Army must 
equip commanders and their staffs 
with certain “business administra- 
tion” techniques. CONARC cur- 
rently is conducting a number of 
management courses at various 
Army Schools which do just this. 
Advanced and basic officers’ courses 
provide familiarization instruction 
in the basic principles of scientific 
management. This instruction is 
aimed at the level in which the stu- 
dent may be expected to serve 
following the completion of the 
course. The objectives of this train- 
ing are to explain that management 
is an instrument of the commander 
which he uses in discharging his re- 
sponsibilities; to show techniques 
of management such as surveys, 
progress and statistical reporting 
and analysis, and work simplifica- 
tion to improve the performance 
of Army tasks; to acquaint the indi- 
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vidual with the role of comptroller- 
ship in the Army and to familiarize 
the student with the objectives of 
the Management Improvement Pro- 
gram. 

In advanced officers’ courses, just 
one step higher in the Army School 
System, instruction is given in the 
presentation and application of 
management techniques used by 
the commander and his staff to pro- 
duce optimum results with mini- 
mum costs in manpower, materiel, 
facilities and money. Again, the 
level of instruction meets the level 
at which the student is expected 
to serve after completion of the 
course. Course objectives are simi- 
lar to that in the lower level but 
more specifically provides a basic 
understanding of the Army Pro- 
gram System, and relates planning, 
programming, budgeting, program 
execution, and review and analysis 
in the cycle of management of the 
Army. It also familiarizes the stu- 
dent with the missions, basic con- 
cepts, staff relationships, and func- 
tions of field comptroller organiza- 
tions; provides an understanding 
of the scope of management engi- 
neering and the practical use of its 
techniques; and provides an under- 
standing and promotes support of 
the Management Improvement Pro- 
gram. 

The highest level of Army in- 
struction in management is pro- 


vided by the CONARC supervised | 


Command Management Course, 
conducted at Fort Belvoir, Va. for 
three weeks. Its students include 
high level commanders, staff officers 


and selected civilians employed by — 


the Department of the Army. Stu- 
dent prerequisites for this course 
are such that selection is limited to 
only those officers who occupy or 
will occupy supervisory positions 
with management responsibilities; 
e.g. installation commanders, dep- 
uty commander or chief of a staff 
section; Department of the Army 
staff division chief or assistant divi- 
sion chief; or major command chief 
of staff or chief of technical service 
staff section. Civil Service employes 
must be in General Service grade 
“13” or higher and are selected on 
an individual basis. The purpose of 
this course is to assist officers and 
those selected civilians to increase 
their present skills and acquire new 
skills that will help them to dis- 
charge their management respon- 
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sibilties in a more efficient and ef- 
fective manner. It is designed to 
help commanders and _higher 
graded civilians deal with the tech- 
nical and human problems involved 
in directing the work of substantial 
numbers of military and civilian 
personnel. 


' As the Army trains key men in a 
thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of sound management prac- 
tices, the task of command manage- 
ment will become less complex. Un- 
derstanding the problems inherent 
to running an army, or a business, 
is half the job. Neverthless, the 
Army has been criticized increas- 
ingly since World War II for its 
lack of good business practices. It 
appears, in the public eye, that the 
Army is effective in tactical opera- 
tions but rather lax in non-tactical 
operations. There is a plausible rea- 
son for this. The pre-World War II 
Army was small in comparison with 
its present strength. Consequently 
management of the smaller force 
was comparatively simple. As it 
grew, and the whole scope and mis- 
sion of the Army changed to a more 
highly technical and commercial- 


_ type operation, similarly did man- 


agement practices increase in com- 


| plexity. The time has passed when 


one man can rely on himself to plan 
and execute an assignment of any 
real consequence. Today’s mod- 
ern Army demands large, but effi- 
cient staffs, extensive organizational 
frameworks of subordinate com- 
mands, numerous guiding directives 
and other aids to individual com- 
manders, if it is to make correct 
decisions that ultimately affect a 
million personnel. It is imperative 
that these decisions be right the 
first time. Errors are costly in man- 
power, time, money and materiel. 


An example of one area of 
CONARC’s management responsi- 
bilities may be illustrated by exam- 
ining one of the six Continental 


‘Army Areas. The Second Army 


Area, embracing the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, covers an area ap- 
proximately the size of France. It 
includes one-fifth of the total papu- 
lation of the United States. It has 
13 Class I, 31 Class II, and 8 Class 
III separate installations, over 
which CONARC has many man- 
agement jurisdictions. During 1954 
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alone, Second Army provided basic 
and advanced training for more 
than 65,000 trainees. It also has 
responsibility for 95 active Army 
units, most of which are under 
CONARC’s command. The train- 
ing of Reserve Components plays a 
prominent role in Second Army’s 
scope of responsibility, which in 
turn is the overall responsibility of 
CONARC. 

However, not all of Second Army 
Area operations are under control 
of Second Army. Many are the re- 
sponsibilities of the Chiefs of the 
Technical and Administrative Serv- 
ices at Department of the Army 
level, which extend to installations 
and individuals in all CONUS 
Army Areas. Nevertheless, provi- 
sion of certain services at all instal- 
lations within Army Areas is the re- 
sponsibility of the CONUS Army 
Commanders who are in turn under 
CONARC jurisdiction. - 

Headquarters Continental Army 
Company is continually faced with 
reconciling new or expanded re- 
sponsibilities within varying limita- 
tions of men, money, facilities and 
materiel. This places an ever-in- 
creasing demand on the skill, 
knowledge, performance, responsi- 
bility and integrity of our indi- 
vidual commanders, their staffs and 
supervisors at every level. 

In the Army’s vast management 
program, comptrollers assist com- 
manders in the technical phases of 
scientific management and proce- 
dures. However, these financial and 
management specialists must be 
augmented by everyone concerned 
with accomplishing the Army’s 
many and varied missions through 
the effective implementation of 
sound management practices. The 
vast scope of CONUS armies’ op- 
erations, embracing the entire 
United States, dictates the positive 
need for the most effective and 
efficient teamwork obtainable. This 
extends from the first line super- 
visor at the smallest activity, 
through the Commanding General, 
CONARC. Sound management 
practices will ensure this efficiency 
and result in ever-increasing sav- 
ings of our vital resources; a pri- 
mary objective of the Continental 
Army Command. 
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Some Studies 
(Continued from page 13) 


answer this question—although it 
does put the question very clearly 
indeed. 

Regardless of the answer, it 
seems relatively certain that those 
groups which do not get on well 
with management will have some 
difficulty in maintaining high 
morale, and in feeling that the labo- 
ratory is a friendly place. And if a 
group needs high morale to per- 
form well in research, then the per- 
formance of such a group cannot be 
expected to be very good. We 
found that not only did manage- 
ment and low pe rformance groups 
get on rather poorly together, but 
also that management was not as 
interested in their work as in the 
work of more effective groups, and 
management spent more time with 
the more effective groups. It has 
been said that good management is 
against human nature. For perhaps 
what was needed was more atten- 
tion, interest, sympathy and friend- 
ship directed to the less effective 
groups. But I doubt that anyone 
will try the experiment. One emi- 
nent research director was especial- 
ly interested in our finding that all 
research groups regard themselves 
as being above average. He said 
that one of his most difficult jobs 
was convincing research groups in 
his laboratory that they were not as 
good as they thought they were. 

If, despite the shadows of doubt 
which have been raised, we assume 
that the research managers are rea- 
sonably accurate in their judgments 
of research group performance, our 
evidence throws doubt on two other 
ideas which seem to have broad 
application in much of industrial, 
not necessarily laboratory, manage- 
ment. It is usually considered bad 
practice for a supervisor to make 
close friends of his subordinates: it 
makes disciplinary action more 
difficult to take, it makes dismissal 
—— trying. But we found that 

1 high- -morale, high-performance 
pet the group leader claimed 
almost half the group members as 
his close personal friends. In low- 
morale, low-performance groups, 
the group leader claimed only a 
tenth of the members as his close 
personal friends—in 75% of these 
cases, he claimed to have no friends 
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$50,000 Tips 

The House has passed and sent 
to the Senate a bill to pay rewards 
of up to $50,000 to any person who 
detects an attempt to smuggle 
atomic bombs or other nuclear ma- 
terial into the U.S. The measure is 
designed to protect the nation 
against sneak attack by small 
nuclear devices that might be 
smuggled into the country. 


at all in his group. There is a 
tendency in America, I believe, to 
extend the customary rules of in- 
dustrial bureaucracy to all organi- 
zations, and per haps this cannot be 
done with organizations whose job 
it is to be creative. 

Another common-sense principle 
seems to need further study. It 
seems plausible that, if a group 
works well together, it is well to 
leave it undisturbed, and as the 
years pass and its members gain in 
knowledge, experience, and ability 
to work as a team, it should prove 
to be a most valuable unit of the 
organization. But our survey results 
seemed to indicate that this is not 
the case. The high-performance, 
high-morale groups had been to- 
gether much less than half as long 
as the low-performance, low-morale 
groups; an average of eighteen 
months against forty-two months. 
It may be that creativity and en- 
thusiasm for the task are as much 
stimulated by the novelty of the 
social environment as by innate 
qualities of imagination and a sense 
of devotion to the search for 
knowledge. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems in research management is 
what may be called the conflict 
between technical and social au- 
thority. Does the scientist perform 
a particular experiment, or make an 
analysis, because he wants to solve 
a scientific problem, or does he do 
it because his superior in the or- 
ganization tells him to? We are 
anxious to know the conditions 
under which a group performs 
effectively when one man is to be 
the brains of the group, the rest 
skilled hands. The study T have 


The first Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, Lieutenant 
General Samuel B. M. Young, took 
office August 16, 1903. 


been telling you about presents 
some information bearing on this 
question, but the methods we used 
are too crude to tell the story un- 
ambiguously. Together w ith evi- 
dence from other ‘tadies. we infer 
that there are very few men who 
can afford to understimate the 
creative abilities of those who are 
their assistants. There are too many 
stories like that told of the psy- 
chologist who was investigating the 
intelligence of apes, and con- 
structed a maze which could be 
solved in four ways, to see how long 
it would take the ape to learn to 
solve it in the most economical of 
the four ways. The experiment was 
discarded when the ape discovered 
a fifth solution which the psycholo- 
gist had overlooked. 

To be sure, I have not stated the 
problem correctly. The challenging 
problem is one of leadership: how 
can the finest scientists in the labo- 
ratory exert their leadership so that 
their lesser colleagues can build 
upon their work and produce re- 
sults of which they would not other- 
wise have been capable? 

The study I have cited does little 
more than touch the periphery of 
the problems experienced by the 
laboratory manager in keeping his 
staff productiv e, and those who sup- 
port his laboratory satisfied. He 
spends a great deal of time pre- 
occupied with those who provide 
the budget and who have the power 
to intervene. Very frequently the 
desires of his staff and the desires 
of the powers-that-be are contrary. 
If he believes that scientists require 
a certain autonomy and time to 
explore and think, he will regard 
his job as that of protector or buffer 
—an umbrella to shelter them from 
the stormy weather provided by the 
policies and politics of the parent 
organization. But he often needs his 
staffs help in persuading the 
powers-that-be to continue their 
support, and he may find his staff 
resistant and suspicious of his in- 
tentions. Or he may believe that it 
is his job to represent the wishes of 
the parent organization, rather than 
of his scientific staff, but after a 
while he is likely to find that the 
parent organization does not fully 
recognize his efforts and continues 
to regard him as the apologist of 
waste in the laboratory, and that his 
staff fails to appreciate him even 
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more profoundly, and places what- 
ever obstacles they can in the path 
of his attempts to interfere. 


The research manager, may, of 
course, choose the path of inde- 
pendent thought and decision, de- 
termined to resolve all questions on 
their merits, acting neither as the 
representative of his scientists’ in- 
terests, or of his sponsors’ interests. 
Now unfortunately he has set him- 
self up as the wisest man in the 
organization, usually an untenable 
position. 


In his relations with the labora- 
tory staff, the director is necessarily 
in a difficult position because there 
is a conflict between two organiza- 
tional principles, the colleague 
principle characteristic of profes- 
sional associations; and the _hier- 
archy principle characteristic of 
bureaucracies. The colleague prin- 
ciple states that the prestige of a 
scientist is determined by his col- 
leagues and carries with it no power 
of command; whether his sugges- 
tions are taken up by his colleagues 
depends upon their judgment of the 
usefulness of the suggestions; and 
collaboration depends upon the col- 
laborators’ judgment of its probable 
fruitfulness. The hierarchy prin- 
ciple on the other hand states that 
the prestige of the scientist is de- 
termined, not by his colleagues, but 
by his superiors, and that his pres- 
tige so evaluated, is in turn a meas- 
ure of his power of command over 
others. The difference between a 
senior colleague and a boss is 
subtle, but of considerable impor- 
tance for understanding the human 
problems of laboratories. 


A related dilemma in research 
management appears in the selec- 
tion of a research director. Should 
he be a man of high scientific at- 
tainments? Such a choice may have 
two costs: the loss of a good scien- 
tist, the acquisition of a bad admin- 
istrator. Should he be a man with 
primarily administrative training? 
Such a choice may have disastrous 
consequences; scientifically absurd 
judgments about the course of re- 
search, and demoralization of the 
laboratory staff. To this problem 
many laboratories have attempted 
to find an answer by providing two 
paths to success: giving recognition 
to creative scientists without re- 
moving them from scientific work, 
while selecting scientists who show 
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leadership ability for training in 
administration. 

In seeking solutions to the prob- 
lems of laboratory management we 
are in great need of comparative 
studies. Undoubtedly many of the 
problems I have cited strongly re- 
flect their origin in American labo- 
ratories. I feel sure, for example, 
that there is much less emphasis on 
team research in the laboratories of 
some other countries. The emphasis 
may well have been carried too far 
in America, so that potentially cre- 
ative scientists are taught to spend 
their time cooperating instead of 
thinking, or problems which re- 
quire the unique touch of personal 
genius are wastefully used to frus- 
trate and demoralize the teams to 
which they are assigned. In some 
European countries, on the other 
hand, there may be too much stress 
on individual work, to the neglect 
of problems too large for one in- 
dividual to grasp and solve. In seek- 
ing a balanced approach to such 
questions we need to understand 
more deeply what the research 
problem itself implies for the rela- 
tions among those who work upon 
Sa 1 research questions 


may require different human ap- 
proaches from applied research 
questions. 

In this matter of the human side 
of the laboratory then, as in other 
aspects of scientific work, it appears 
that study of our national differ- 
ences and similarities in approach, 
and their relation to each nation’s 
special areas of competence and 
brilliance, can be a useful under- 
taking. We need formal studies to 
produce codified knowledge of re- 
search organization, but even more 
we need the informal study implied 
in exchange of scientists. Usually 
this informal study is simply called 
experience, but there are both strik- 
ing and subtle differences in the 
customs and atmosphere of the 
laboratories of our countries, and 
intimate acquaintance with the way 
these differences affect scientific 
achievement can be a maturing 
experience for the scientist, and a 
contribution to the maturing of our 
scientific collaboration at an inter- 
national level. 

These studies were carried out 
under grants from the Sloan Research 
fund of the M.I.T. School of Industrial 


Management, and the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area, Tinker Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa. More than 100 suggestion 
awards were made recently in 
colorful ceremonies at Headquar- 
ters OCAMA. Earnest Godwin and 
Lawrence C. Jobe, who collabo- 
rated on a method of reworking 
B-50 and C-97 nose gear struts, 
were the recipients of a $500 award. 
Bonnie L. Carroll, Irvin V. Odom 
and Carol R. Thomason divided a 
second check for $500 which was 
awarded them for improved ship- 
ping assembling areas. A $325 
award went to Joseph C. McCraw 
for repair of insulated blankets and 
another for $250 to Ara B. Hobbs, 
for a welding and alignment tool 
for J-47 air inlet screens. Six addi- 
tional awards of $100 and 88 
checks ranging from $10 to $90, 
were made at the meeting. $110,000 
annual savings were reported. 

U.S. Army Caribbean, Quarter- 
master Section, Corozal, Canal 
Zone. Benefits and savings amount- 
ing to $101,357 recently won for 
Mr. Lenworth N. Este, Panamanian 
Civilian of USARCARIB the cov- 
eted Meritorious Civilian Service 
Award. Major General Lionel C. 
McGarr, Commanding General, in 
the same ceremonies presented five 
employees with Suggestion Award 
Certificates and Cash Awards for 
their practical suggestions. 

Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. Idea earnings during the 
past eight months at the Ford 
Motor Company have exceeded $3 
million. An average payment of $53 
was made for the 62,629 suggestions 
submitted. The company’s top-earn- 
ing suggester is Mr. Louis R. 
Morone, who has earned $13,828.81 
since the suggestion plan was 
started in August, 1954. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bowen, Ypsilanti Plant em- 
ployee, is the highest single award- 
winning woman. She recently re- 
ceived a check for $2,511 for the 
first suggestion she submitted. 
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Air Defense Command, Ent Air 
Force Base, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Keeping up with its 
slogan of getting “Air Defense at 
Less Expense,” an estimated annual 
saving of $143,637 from manage- 
ment improvements instituted dur- 
ing the preceding six-months, is 
reported. The 75th Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron, Suffolk County 
Air Force Base, devised a new 
method to defuel F-86 aircraft 
which will save $8,720 per year. A 
simple method for preventing freez- 
ing of petroleum segreators will re- 
duce the cost of that operation by 
approximately $1,600 annually. 
These are but a few, proving man- 
agement improvement has found its 
way into all echelons of Air Defense 
Command operations. 

U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. Twenty-four station em- 
ployees were recently awarded 
$5,400 in superior accomplishment 
awards for their contribution to the 
Navy Department. The awards, 
presented by Captain J. P. Monroe, 
USN, departing Commanding Offi- 
cer, ranged from $100 to $300. De- 
partments represented included 
Overhaul and Repair with 18, Ad- 
ministration, four, and one each 
from Training and Supply. 

U.S. Army Hospital, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. Manhours of three 
employees working for a full year 
plus two weeks, with no time out 
for vacations, have been saved by 
job simplification suggestions. Col- 
onel Norman H. Wiley, hospital 
commander, presented certificates 
to SFC Spencer J. Gregory, SFC 
Joseph T. Mills. Sgt. Charles Cas- 
tro, Jr. SP2 Thomas H. Graham, 
2nd Lt. Archibald W. Sims, Jr., and 
Captain Zeph E. Pate. Job improve- 
ments suggested by the six will save 
6.584 manhours annually, with an 
additional monetary savings of 
$709.20 in equipment. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sac- 
ramento, California. A new Base 





Conservation Committee with rep- 
resentatives from all major divisions 
was formed recently to delve into 
conservation from every Base ap- 
proach. Mr. L. A. Grenier, has been 
assigned the task of coordinating 
the committee’s work. 


Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield, 
Utah. An estimated annual savings 
of $2,425 is being realized from a 
Forms Records Control program 
recently inaugurated at the Depot. 
16 new forms were devised, 9 were 
eliminated, 3 were revised and 10 
were standardized. 


Ordnance Tank-Automotive 
Command, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. 
Lawrence E. Treadwell and Miss 
Ruth Mayhew were recently pre- 
sented with checks for $200 and 
$120 by Brig. Gen. Paul M. Seleen, 
Commanding General, for out- 
standing performance of duty and 
a suggestion entailing the savings 
of approximately $4000 annually. 

Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. A special trailer has been 
developed to save the government 
thousands of dollars. It is designed 
to transport and launch a complete 
bay of the Army’s new division 
floating bridge. Towed by a stand- 
ard 5-ton bridge truck, it features a 
tilting bed with rollers which 
facilitates the launching of the 
assembled bay into the water. Con- 
struction of complete bays on 
trailers in a rear assembly area 
eliminates the need for a crane at 
the site and speeds erection of the 
bridge. 

Strategic Air Command, Offutt 
Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska. 
An estimated savings of more than 
$7 million to the U.S. Air Force’s 
Strategic Air Command in 1956, 
through the introduction of new 
techniques of business automation, 
was predicted this week by com- 
mand Comptroller authorities. 

Col. James O. Gross, Chief of 
SAC’s Statistical Services Division, 
said the expected savings would 
come through reduction in person- 
nel, space, and materiel require- 
ments resulting from the switch 
from manual accounting to mecha- 
nized electric and electronic busi- 
ness equipment, already installed at 
command bases. 

SAC Comptroller officials have 
already mechanized the command’s 
maintenance manhour accounting 
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system and are now working on the 
mechanization of work standards, 
records, supply, personnel, and 
budget accounting. 

Tests are now being conducted at 
Offutt AFB, Nebr. in the financial 
accounting field. Lockbourne AFB, 
Ohio has installed a new supply ac- 
counting system using the Carda- 
type, a new addition to command 
equipment ideally suited to the sup- 
ply function. 

Additional testing to be con- 
ducted in the near future will cover 
the areas of installations, medical 
activities, operations and training. 

Large savings are accruing in 
many areas through adoption of 
the principle of “integrated data 
processing,” Colonel Gross said, 
since mechanized records used in 
one staff area can quickly satisfy 
requirements of various other staff 
sections. Eventually, he said, it 
should be possible to use the same 
deck of personnel data for such di- 
verse purposes as the writing of 
orders, pay checks as well as the 
preparation of crew loading lists in 
the event of unit deployment. 

Substantial personnel savings are 
expected as the result of performing 
many routine clerical operations 
with machines. 

The Infantry Center, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. Suggestions accepted 
by the Incentive Awards Commit- 
tee brought post employees $1,575 
in cash awards during the 1955 fis- 
cal year. Largest award was won 
by Guido G. Capitano of $275 for 
his suggestion to retrieve parachute 
static lines which will save an esti- 
mated $50,988.60 annually. Top 
savings on a serviceman’s sugges- 
tion which will save Fort Benning 
22.365 man-hours or $44,264.88 
each year, won for Master Sergeant 
George O. Prewitt, the Commenda- 
tion Ribbon with Metal Pendant. 
His suggestion has been adopted by 
the Department of the Army as 
AR 220-45, Change 1. 

U. S. Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, North Carolina. An 
intensified safety program quite 
possibly has resulted in the saving 
of more than $6-million to the 
American taxpayer. A recent acci- 
dent rate analysis for planes of the 
2nd MAW during the fiscal year 
1955 indicated that for the first half 
of the year the Wing logged 55,328 
flying hours and sustained 38 major 
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accidents and 12 minor crashes. 
Each major accident cost an aver- 
age of $260,000 for the period. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the year which 
ended 1 July, 78,654 hours were 
flown and the major accident rate 
was reduced by 45 percent. Thus 
the avoidance of these accidents 
represents a hypothetical savings of 
well over $6-million. 

Columbus General Depot, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Mr. Herbert G. Poe- 
nisch, supply requirements officer 
was awarded in June, $1,700, the 
largest cash award paid by the De- 
partment of the Army since Janu- 
ary, 1953. Mr. Poenisch devised a 
new method of processing engineer 
spare parts requisitions. The sys- 


_ tem, dubbed “quantitative editing,” 


saves approximately $1,390,000 each 
year. 

David Taylor Model Basin, U.S. 
Navy, Washington, D.C. Checks 
and letters of appreciation for supe- 
rior achievement were presented 
recently to 20 employees, for their 
part in the development and imple- 
mentation of a more economical 
one-part stub system for issuance 
of consolidated Supply Department 
stores. During a year of operation 
the new system has not only ef- 
fected the approximately $40,000 
annual savings anticipated but also 
has provided a major improvement 
in service to production personnel. 

Memphis General Depot, U.S. 
Army, Memphis, Tennessee. Wil- 
liam H. Scott, Jr., and Mrs. Ber- 
nice J. Reddick, shared $55 for their 
joint suggestion to procure a chemi- 
cal wood preservative (pentachloro- 
phenol) in bulk quantities. Their 
idea will save the government 
$1,150 per year. Andrew J. Damron 
received $25 and Mrs. Barbara Mc- 
Bee $40 for dollar-saving sugges- 
tions during the month. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, 
Louisiana. Two Lake Charles civil- 
ian employees, Albert LeBlanc and 
James D. Pierce, joined two non- 
commissioned officers, T/Sgt. Wal- 
ter E. Russell and M/Sgt. James B. 
Stark, in receiving suggestion award 
checks from Major General H. K. 
Mooney, 806th Air Division Com- 
mander. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Cash 
prizes for suggestions made by mili- 
tary personnel will be awarded to 
the top three suggestions each 
month. First prize will be $25; sec- 


ond prize, $15; and third prize $10. 
Winners will then be forwarded to 
the Fourth Army Incentive Awards 
Board for consideration in the 
Army area-wide program which 
pays-off $100; $50; and $25 in prize 
money each month. Prizes are 
awarded from non-appropriated 
funds. 

Porter-Cable Machine Company, 
Syracuse, New York. Joe Nicotra, a 
grinder at Porter-Cable, received an 
extra $1,014 in his pay envelope 
recently for cost-saving suggestions 
in company production. Joe, who 
had received no prior warning, was 
a surprised boy that pay period. 
Porter-Cable also pays out a per- 
centage of each year’s profits to all 
employees based on their annual 
income, making suggestion winners 
a second-time winner. 

Technical Training Air Force, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. Captain Al- 
fred E. Hocking Jr., Chief of the 
TTAF Procurement Division, re- 
cently reports the petty cash fund 
for small purchases has reduced 
the administrative overhead at the 
ten military and technical bases of 
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the Air Force, by a large percent- 
age. Within the past six months, 
17,000 small purchases worth $115,- 
000 have in addition, reduced the 
down-time on equipment. Estab- 
lished a little over a year ago under 
the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations, the C.O.D. or cash 
purchases on the open market of 
items or services valued at less than 
$1000, is aimed chiefly at reducing 
overhead and duplication of effort. 

Headquarters Sixth Army, Presi- 
dio of San Francisco, California. As 
a hedge against possible future cuts 
in personnel and funds without 
commensurate reduction in mission, 
Sixth Army has completed plans to 
conduct a comprehensive manage- 
ment-manpower survey of the head- 
quarters. Lt. Colonel Frank Gar- 
den, Chief, Management Division, 
has organized the survey. 

Stockton Annex, Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, California. In the 
first six months of 1955, employees 
of the Stockton Annex have sub- 
mitted 209 beneficial suggestions. 
Sixty of these have been accepted 
with awards paid totalling $1,890, 
and savings to the government in 
excess of $171,000 are reported. 

Smoky Hill Air Force Base, 
Salina, Kansas. Master Sergeant 
Leslie Bear was presented with a 
check for $15 by Colonel Walter A. 
Hardzog recently to become the 
first airman at Smoky Hill to receive 
an award from the _ Incentive 
Awards Committee. The sergeant’s 
suggestion concerned the re-writing 
of Air Force Regulations, and is be- 
ing put into practice under AFR 
5-41. An untotaled saving in man- 
hours Air Force-wide is expected 
to be tremendous. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas. 
Master Sergeant Charles L. Diviney 
and SFC Raymond J. Stevens, from 
the Army Chemical Center, Edge- 
wood, Maryland, took time off from 
their escort duties to assist the Ar- 
senal in their disposal program. 
Result: $84,000 saved in manpower 
and material within a five month’s 
period. The Arsenal commander in 
a letter of appreciation and com- 
mendation for the work of the two, 
added “the value of the aforemen- 
tioned technical assistance is con- 
firmed by seven related examples 
of management improvements.” 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, 
Texas. Recently annaunced by 
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Colonel C. P. West, USAF, Reese 
Commander, that during the Jan- 
uary-June period, 96 management 
improvement suggestions were 
made by civilian employees. The 
Base Awards Committee has re- 
viewed 67 of the proposals and 
paid $912.50 in awards. These to- 
gether with the 11 military sug- 
gestions bring an estimated yearly 
saving of $18,693.20 to Reese. The 
largest cash award was given to 
Millard W. Wadsworth, $170 for 
his suggestion on repair of B-25 
aircraft manifold, an annual esti- 
mated saving to Reese alone of 
35,702.49. 

Fort Hood, Texas. Joining the 
ranks of military installations 
awarding suggestion money to mili- 
tary personnel, Fort Hood recently 
announced three prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 each month. The monthly 
suggestion contest, open to both 
officer and enlisted personnel, will 
be incorporated into the present 
program. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Twenty-two employees 
were recently presented with cash 
awards for their participation in 
the Suggestion Awards program. 
Hugh Ward of Overhaul and Re- 
pair Department, accepted the 
largest amount, a $100 check for 
his suggestion. Several in the group 
received additional awards from 
the Navy Department. 

Badger Ordnance Works, Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. Twelve BOW 
employees—nine men and _ three 
women—were recent winners under 
the LPDC suggestion program. Top 
award was $15, while the remain- 
ing 10—one of which was won 
jointly—amounted to $10 each. 

Hq. Fealogfor, Feamcom Air 
Base. A wafHe-surfaced aluminum 
box shows promise of revolutioniz- 
ing air freight, as it cuts amazingly 
the Air Force’s supply transporta- 
tion expenditures. A rough estimate 
using this container in a shipment 
from the Far East to the United 
States, based on the Air Force’s 
22 cents per ton mile, shows a sav- 
ing of $33. The Far East Logistic 
Force is presently locally procuring 
the containers in Japan at a cost of 
$56 each, and has supplied several 
hundred to Air Force installations. 

Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska. 
Mr. F. C. Roberts, Base Fire Chief, 
was a recent winner of $200 for his 





suggestion improving the invention 
of the “chisel End Nozzel” used in 
aircraft and structural fires. 





Suggestions and conservation com- 
bined for the first time in. this issue, 
are intended not only to give credit 
where it is due, but to influence in- 
terest by other activities, in the ways 
of effecting similar savings. Details 
of each are available through indi- 
vidual activities. ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT will reprint as many 
each month as space permits, and 
we request your continuance in for- 
warding them to our attention. 











CHIEF A&AFES PRESENTS 
GENERAL WHITE MANAGEMENT 
TROPHY 
TO CHICAGO REGION 


The first award of the new Major 
General Edward H. White trophy 
for management improvement was 
made to the Chicago Regional Of- 
fice of the Army and Air Force 
Exchange Service by Major Gen- 
eral Howard L. Peckham, Chief, 
A&AFES, at a brief ceremony re- 
cently at the New York Headquar- 
ters. 

The trophy is named in honor of 
Major General White who was 
Chief of the Exchange from 1 July 
1951 to 30 June 1954. General 
White now commands Shepphard 
Air Force Base in Texas. 

The trophy race was conceded 
to be very close with the Chicago 
Region achieving an overall score 
of 90.66% and the runner up, the 
San Francisco Region, scoring 
89.87%. The Chicago Region will 
now keep the trophy for six months 
at which time a management eval- 
uation will again be made and the 
five regions will again be in com- 
petition for the trophy. The Gen- 
eral White trophy will be retired 
at the end of six semi-annual 
periods. The region winning most 
frequently will then be given per- 
manent possession. 

The trophy award is a part of the 
A&AFES Management Evaluation 
System. The basis of evaluation is 
a comparison of actual results 
against established objectives in 
selected areas of activity. Primarily 
the evaluation is based on per- 
formance against budget. The pur- 
pose of the system is to achieve 
improved and more economical 
exchange management. 
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Management Means 
(Continued from page 6) 


and tasks before them, and of the 
avenues through which they can 
develop and achieve results. 

By this same_ token, managers 
need to engage in a great deal of 
on-going, intensive self-evaluation, 
as well as analysis of the perform- 
ance of subordinates. Too often is 
emphasis placed upon “fast results” 
or results at “any cost.” Yet, the 
process by which results are ob- 
tained can have more lasting sig- 
nificance than the results per se. 
This is so because it is only through 
the analysis of process and method 
—particularly of their own thoughts, 
feelings and decisions—that  in- 
sights can be gleaned by man- 
agers which can make their future 
goals more readily obtainable. Only 
through knowledge of his own 
limitations, assets and acts can 
a manager effectively understand 
those of others. It is a true sign of 
maturity for a manager to face his 
mistakes squarely, accept them for 
what they are, and then move con- 
fidently ahead armed with greater 
awareness of who he is and how he 
can best function in a managerial 
capacity. 

Thirdly, management requires a 
good deal of freedom if it is to be 
a successful act. This does not mean 
freedom to do as one pleases, to 
act in an individualistic manner. 
Rather it means freedom to think, 
freedom to make decisions, free- 
dom to act on these decisions and 
—most important—freedom from ex- 
cessive concern about what the 
consequences might be if a given 
decision, attitude or action proves 
wrong or unpopular. The latter is 
a particularly important ingredient, 
for it is impossible for a manager to 
make objective decisions, and to 
take steps to improve his own and 
subordinate’s value to the organi- 
zation, when he is uncertain and 
uneasy about where he stands and 
therefore feels impelled to defend 
his status more than to manage his 
unit. Nothing impedes progress 
and creativity more than anxiety. 

In addition, managers need to be 
provided and to provide those be- 
low them with encouragement and 
support in their endeavors. This 
includes all steps that allow for 
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the best possible achievement that 
can be made by a specific individual 
to a particular task. This means 
making room for a_ reasonable 
degree of individual expression on 
the part of those managed, and 
it also means judging performance 
not only on the basis of the actual 
results obtained, but also in terms 
of the degree to which an individ- 
ual makes use of his basic capacities 
in obtaining these results. When a 
manager, or a worker, has _per- 
formed to the limit of his potential, 
that man has been successful, even 
if he did not achieve as much as 
may have been desired. A large 
part of the art of management lies 
in appreciating this concept. The 
utilization of human resources in 
such a way as to develop individual 
potentials is the key to managerial 
success. 


More Emphasis 
(Continued from page 7) 


To insure that the decisions are 
sound, the Comptroller of the Army 
reviews the more significant cases 
with the initiating agencies con- 
cerned. Thereafter, there is a fol- 
low-up by the Comptroller of the 
Army to see that corrective actions 
are promptly initiated and submit- 
ted to TAG for publication. 


One of the major problems is get- 
ting frank, constructive comment 
from the field. Lieut. General L. L. 
Williams, Comptroller of the Army, 
attributes this to three things: 
“First, because of the long review 
cycle, the results are not quickly 
apparent to the field; second, the 
volume of recommendations, while 
not large enough to please us, is 
still too large to permit our com- 
menting on each unacceptable rec- 
ommendation. Some field agencies 
may conclude from this silence that 
their efforts are being ignored. Such 
is not the case. Finally, some re- 
ports have been considered by field 
agencies to be more or less sacred, 
perhaps because of repeatedly un- 
successful attempts in the past to 
get something done about them. 
The new review procedure opens 
up new channels for complaints 
about these reports and gives us a 
year-around ‘open season’ on all re- 
ports.” 
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an opportunity for meetings, con- 
ferences, seminars, and personal 
contacts with responsible officials, 
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of work within the Department of 
Defense; opportunities for improv- 
ing your knowledge, broadening 
your frontiers, and making a signi- 
ficant professional contribution to 
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tacts, presentations, literature, and 
activities pointing the way to indi- 
vidual advancement and accomplish- 
ment. 


Join today 
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ing address plates, mailing costs, 
and the other costs of processing 
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in the management phases of our 
Armed Forces. 
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NEWS and ACTIVITIES 





Headquarters 

Our President, Weldon T. Ellis 
has been appointed Chief Investi- 
gator of the House Civil Service 
Sub-Committee, which is making a 
study of manpower utilization with- 
in the Federal Government. Mr. 
Ellis, who also served on the 
Hoover Commission, has taken a 
leave of absence from the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to assist the 
Sub-Committee. 


Chapter News 
The Baltimore Chapter, in its 
June meeting held an open-forum 
discussion of the “Salt Flats” case 
study. The program was presented 
in a manner similar to that followed 





in the instruction at the Army Sup- 
ply Management Course at Fort 
Lee. The members were very en- 
thusiastic about this type of meet- 
ing and the plans of the Chapter 
are to hold similar meetings in the 
future. The summer has been quiet 
but the meetings will be resumed 
on 15 September at the Officers’ 
Club, Fort George G. Meade. Lt. 
General Laurin L. Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Army, is scheduled to 
address the Chapter on the subject 
“How Management Looks to the 
Army Comptroller.” Lt. General 
Floyd L. Parks, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Second Army, will intro- 
duce the apetine. 


examiners and boards of civil serv- 
ice examiners; (7) processing, re- 
cording and reporting; (8) and all 
other activities considered to be a 
part of civilian personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Consideration of the universe or 
total population which receives per- 
sonnel service is important. The 
total population must be observed 
in terms of dispersion and density. 
As an example, the Department of 
the Navy has 410,000 civilian em- 
ployees in 52 foreign countries, 7 
territories and possessions and in 
almost every state in the United 
States. Naval installations employ- 
ing civilians vary in size from those 
with one civilian on board to one 
with 17,000 civilians on board. 
However 90.5% of these civilians 
are in 25% of the installations. 

A profile study of persons in the 
total universe is also important. 
How many are skilled workers? 
How many are supervisors in shops 
and offices? How many are veter- 
ans? How many are women? How 
many are U. S. citizens? 

The place of personnel adminis- 


Evaluatin I; the Effectiveness of Personnel 


by Margaret E. Moore 


MANY people have studied, dis- 
cussed and debated the merits of 
evaluating the effectiveness of per- 
sonnel administration. This paper 
will pin-point pertinent research 
and proposed solutions. Experience 
data from the Office of Industrial 
Relations, Department of the Navy 
will be used to illustrate specific 
discussion areas. 

Personnel Administration has 
been defined as: “The finest of all 
the arts, and one of the most honor- 
able of the sciences.” It has two 
goals; (1) to “establish and main- 
tain mutually satisfying interper- 
sonal relationships among the mem- 
bers of each organizational group, 
and (2) to see that the growth of 
the personality of every individual 
on the payroll is taken into account 
and aided.” It provides the answer 
to three questions of each em- 
ployee: 


What is my job? 
How am I doing? 
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Administration 





Where am I going? 

The activities or subfunctions of 
personnel administration are: (1) 
direction and administration of the 
personnel program; (2) employ- 
ment, placement and _ separation; 
(3) classification, job evaluation 
and wage administration; (4) em- 
ployee relations and services (in- 
cluding incentive awards); (5) 
training; (6) committees of expert 


tration in the organizational struc- 
ture vitally affects the execution of 
the program. “The recent trend in 
the Department of Defense is to- 
ward top staff responsibility” . . 
at both departmental and field hovel. 
This “placement of personnel ad- 
ministration responsibility at an 
eminent level in an organization is 
good and is in line with current 
practice in the large and more en- 
lightened business organizations.” 

A review of the persons holding 
the position of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer in the Department of 
the Navy reveals that 55% of the 
time the officer is a civilian with 
grade ranging from GS-5 to GS-15 
depending on the size and. mission 
of his activity. 45% of the time the 
officer is a military officer with the 
rank ranging from ensign to captain. 
This finding reflects the Navy policy 
that either a military or civ ilian may 
be considered for the position and 
selection is based on professional 
competence and personal traits 
rather than on military or civilian 
status. 
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Staffing patterns in the Industrial 
Relations Department of naval in- 
stallations range from less than one 
full-time employee to 129. 

Research in the area of staffing 
patterns indicates the need for the 
understanding of several factors 
that affect staffing requirements. 
The following factors should be re- 
viewed in determining staffing: 

1. Size. Statistical studies indi- 
cate difference in staffing patterns 
occur between activities having 
5,000 and more civilian employees; 
activities with 750 to 5,000 civilians, 
and activities with less than 750 
employees. 

2. Mission. Staffing patterns in 
personnel offices vary according to 
mission. A special problem is re- 
vealed in the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service due to its unique 
crewing and recruiting require- 
ments and procedures. 

3. Centralization. The amount 
and kind of services performed for 
other installations or received from 
other installations affect staffing re- 
quirements. 

4. Geographic Location. Isola- 
tion and overseas locations present 
increased demands for services. 

5. Money. The lack of this factor 
is restrictive. 

Evaluation is now in order. There 
appear to be three good methods. 
The first method is that of self ap- 
praisal. It has been said, “With the 
benefit of a look in the mirror rea- 
sonable men or organizations can 
tidy themselves up a lot better than 
tidiness can be imposed from the 
outside.” An activity can review its 
past experience and present status 
in number and kind of transfers; 
requirements versus on 
strength; safety records, etc. 

The second method is that of in- 
spection by outside sources. Most 
inspection teams document these 
findings, and establish requirements 
for follow-up on their recommenda- 
tions. Activities should analyze 
these reports and setup procedures 
to prevent and/or cure future re- 
currences. 

The third method is full utiliza- 
tion by an installation of its own 
management and personnel reports 
prepared for higher authorities. Re- 
ports reveal characteristics and 
trends of installation operations to 
the close observer. Training in the 
utilization of reports prepared for 
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outside consumption is most re- 
warding. 

From these reports one can as- 
certain “The state of the Nation or 
activity.” “State of the Nation Indi- 
cators” are turnover rates; numbers 
of grievances filed and pending; 
number of lost time accidents; su- 
pervisory ratios; number of remov- 
als for cause, etc. 

Two rather personal indicators 





Introducing Margaret E. Moore, 
chairman of the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee who is serving her 
second term as a Member of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors of the Armed 
Forces Management Association. Mrs. 
Moore has served as professional sta- 
tistician at the War Production Board, 
and at the Departments of Commerce, 
Army and Navy. Since March 1951 
she has been the Director of the Per- 
sonnel Studies Division, Office of In- 
dustrial Relations, Department of the 
Navy. Mrs. Moore was born in Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania and received 
her B.A. degree in mathematics at 
Wilson College in Chambersburg. She 
did graduate work in Mathematics and 
Statistics at George Washington Uni- 
versity; Top Management Reporting 
and Marketing at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School; and 
Manpower Utilization at American 
University. 

Mrs. Moore’s professional associa- _ 
tion interests have been most active. 
She has served as chairman of Ex- 
hibits at the 1953 Society for Person- 
nel Administration Annual Confer- 
ence; has actively participated in 
American Management Association 
seminars in Personnel Management; 
was a member of the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration’s work group 
which prepared and published “A Pro- 
posal for a Federal Administrative 
Staff College”; and acted as Navy 
Field Membership Representative in 
1953-54. She has also served as Secre- 
tary and President of local college 
alumnae group and is currently serv- 
ing as Vice President of the Alumnae 
Association of Wilson College; has 
presided as President of the D.C. 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Inc.; and is currently first Vice 
President of the D.C. State Federa- 
tion where she will preside as Chair- 
man of the Southeast Region Confer- 
ence October 20-23, at Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


Mrs. Moore enjoys conference lead- 
ership work and will lead one of the 
discussion groups at the Ninth Nation- 
al Conference on Leadership held at 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C., 
in September. She has been in charge 
of a session on “Fact-Finding for Navy 
Management” at the Office of Indus- 
trial Relations Institute since its in- 
ception in 1950. Her article for the 
magazine covers material presented at 
recent Institute sessions. 











for an Industrial Relations Officer 
are (1) the amount of participation 
he has in top management decision 
group meetings or policy issuances 
on overall station matters and (2) 
the amount of utilization made of 
the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment by employee councils, union 
groups and individual employees. 

One more indicator must be re- 
viewed. Since 1947 Congress has 
been interested in the staffing ratio 
or the number of people in person- 
nel work compared to the number 
of people serviced. The latest Public 
Law for Independent Agencies re- 
veals a “one person in personnel to 
135 persons serviced” ratio as a 
stipulation in expenditures of ap- 
propriated monies. The Bureau of 
the Budget has used this same ap- 
proach for executive agencies in its 
guidelines for budget exhibits on 
personnel. However, last year these 
staffing guides have been suspended 
and the use of work measurement 
and unit cost statistics for budget 
presentations on personnel was 
stressed. 


Management groups, too, have 
been thinking in terms of personnel 
ratios—the number of persons em- 
ployed in personnel work per hun- 
dred employees. Yearly, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center surveys personnel 
ratios and salaries and publishes its 
results in the July issues of PER- 
SONNEL, bi-monthly publication 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 


Ratios, rates—State of the Nation 
Indicators—are sometimes viewed 
as quantitative only. However, upon 
closer study and understanding of 
elements involved, qualitative as- 
pects become apparent. As an ex- 
ample—an increase in the number 
of grievance cases pending may re- 
flect problem areas in personnel 
office—employee relations. It is ad- 
mitted that much research is still 
necessary in qualitative evaluation. 
However, the basic tools are avail- 
able. Training in utilization is 


needed. 


Whether appraisal is from within 
or without or a combination of 
these two, the job of evaluation is 
not completed until steps are taken 
to follow-up and establish pro- 
cedures to prevent or anticipate 
trouble spots. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Fort Dix, New Jersey (69th In- 
fantry Division). Sixteen Turkish 
Army officers, including six gen- 
erals, spent almost all of last month 
studying the “Fighting 69th” to pre- 
pare them to establish a similar 
basic training organization upon 
their return to Turkey. Actual “on- 
the-job” training is expected to 
familiarize them with all aspects 
of the problems of command, sup- 
port and training. 

US Navy Recruiting Station, 
Rockford, Illinois. Chief Ronald 
K. Scales was a busy man last 
month. On the 9th, the Chief drove 
to Chicago to ship-over for a period 
of four more years. The morning 
of the 10th dawned with Mrs. 
Scales who was expecting a new 
1955 Scales Clipper Ship, saying, 
“Launching’s today!” Off again to 
Great Lakes this time with police 
escort, mother was unloaded at the 
hospital door and while father was 
parking the car, the familiar “hear 
this” rang through the halls. The 
USS Susanne Marie, length stem 
to stern, 20 inches, and displacing 
6 pounds had arrived. The 11th 
could not be overlooked either 
as the Chief had arranged to have a 
McDonnell FH-1 Fury, the Navy’s 
first all-jet aircraft mounted on a 
trailer available in Rockford in the 
interests of Navy Recruiting. 

Williams Air Force Base, Ari- 
zona. A nine-month organizational 
study is progressing by the Base 
Manpower and Management office. 
Four men, assigned to investigating 
teams are covering every phase of 
local operations. The survey under 
the direction of Major Everett 
Capener, Base Management Officer, 
is expected to produce a valuable 
dollar saving for the Air Force. 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, 
Pennsvlvania. The first of the 
Navy’s two guided missile cruisers, 
the Boston, will be commissioned 
this month. The second cruiser, the 
Canberra, will join the fleet next 
March. Both ships are now being 
converted at the Camden, New 
Jersey yard of the New York Ship- 
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building Corporation. After gun 
turrets have been replaced with 
missile-launching platforms, which 
will enable them to fire the Terrier, 
the Navy’s latest anti-aircraft mis- 
sile, or the surface-to-surface Regu- 
lus missile, they will join the fleet. 

San Francisco Port of Embarka- 
tion, California. More than 200 mili- 
tary and civilian supervisors have 
been trained in Work Simplification 
with recommendations to date re- 
sulting in a benefit to the govern- 
ment of $360,000 annually. The 
Work Simplification Training Class 
which is conducted each month has 
stimulated many individuals wait- 
ing assignment to the course. 

USS Bennington (Aircraft Car- 
rier), Norfolk, Virginia. Tests 
aboard the Bennington of the new 
British-developed system for guid- 
ing pilots to carrier landings by an 
automatic mirror and lights tech- 
nique, were the first conducted by 
the Navy at sea. British authorities 
who perfected the mirror-light sys- 
tem say it works effectively for day, 
night and foul-weather flying con- 
ditions. It replaces the conventional 
landing signal officer with his 
paddles, and is reported to be 
particularly suited to high-speed 
jet aircraft. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina. 
Representatives of Congress, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General 
Accounting Office and Department 
of Defense recently witnessed the 
testing of another step to improve 
the Army financial management 
system. The system inspected at 
Fort Jackson is called the integra- 
tion of programming, budgeting 
and accounting. Its aim is to im- 
prove management at the installa- 
tion level and thus provide the 
Army better control of its resources. 

Bell Aircraft, Helicopter Divi- 
sion, Fort Worth, Texas. A “copter 
clinic” is being operated by Bell 
Aircraft where Army and Air Force 
helicopters are repaired, and out- 
moded models are modernized. In- 
cluded are replacement of parts, 
fuel systems and in some cases the 





installation of up-to-date landing 
gears. 

US Coast Guard Cutter Klamath, 
Seattle, Washington. The Klamath 
reporting from the annual Bering 
Sea Patrol has a variety of mis- 
sions. First, to furnish logistic sup- 
port to outlying Coast Guard units, 
protect and assist the cannery fleet 
and other shipping, assist other 
federal agencies and the territo- 
rial government in law enforce- 
ment, performing duties of deputy 
US Commissioners and deputy 
US Marshals, perform seal and 
fisheries patrol, and render medical 
and dental services to Natives in 
cooperation with other government 
agencies. All of this within a four- 
month period keeps Commander 
G. K. Kelz, USCG, Commanding 
Officer and his 225-foot cutter on 
a busy schedule. 

Valley Forge Army Hospital, 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. Four 
years after the close of World War 
II, the Army Medical Service estab- 
lished Valley Forge as a pilot sta- 
tion for the development, imple- 
mentation, testing, and evaluation 
of administrative reorganization 
and management improvement. In 
the succeeding years, vast changes 
have taken place in hospital organi- 
zation and management, thanks to 
the pioneer work done at Valley 
Forge at the instance of and under 
the general supervision of the 
Office of the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Comptrolership as it is now 
known and practiced among the 
named Army hospitals, was born 
at Valley Forge in June, 1949. 

Eimendorf Air Force Base, An- 
chorage, Alaska. The first mili- 
tary hospital specifically planned, 
financed, and constructed to serve 
all branches of the Armed Forces, 
was dedicated in colorful _cere- 
monies last month. Major General 
Dan C. Ogle, USAF Surgeon Gen- 
eral was the principal speaker at 
the ceremonies attended by top 
officials of all services. The modern 
400 bed hospital is the largest in 
Alaska, has approximately 1,000 
rooms, complete clinical facilities, 
a cafeteria, exchange branch, recre- 
ation rooms, barber shop and a 
combination air raid shelter and 
theater seating 500 persons. 


USS Lexington (Aircraft Car- 
rier), Bremerton, Washington. An- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania. The new aca- 
demic year is in full swing with two 
hundred colonels and lieutenant 
colonels comprising the 1955-56 
class. The 10-month course of in- 
tensive study this year includes: 187 
Army officers, two Navy, four Air 
Force, four Marine officers, one 
State Department official, and two 
officials of other Government agen- 
cies. 

Institute of Management Scien- 
ces, New York. The rapidly growing 
Institute of Management Sciences 
has just completed arrangements 
for its second Annual Meeting at 
the Park Sheraton Hotel in New 
York on October 20, 21 and 22nd. 
The program will emphasize the 
need of a “Forward Look” to the 
objective planning of management 
in evaluating the driving forces of 
change—immediate and more dis- 
tant. A select list of speakers on 
timely subjects makes this a “must” 
on your management calendar. 

Bureau of Ordnance, U.S. Navy. 
The Comptroller and Central Staff 
Seminar held from 19-23 Septem- 
ber, brought all in attendance a host 
of information from many distin- 
guished leaders in the comptroller 
and management field. In an out- 
line of the Seminar Objectives, Mr. 
W. S. Williams, Comptroller, Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, encouraged ac- 
tive participation in the discussion 
periods following each guest speak- 
er. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. The Marine Corp’s new 
Aviation Officer Candidate Course 
for college graduates will start on 
the 10th of this month as a part of 
the 14th class of the Officer Candi- 
date Course. 140 students will make 
up the first 10-week course and 
successful graduates will receive 
Reserve Marine Corps commissions 
and be ordered to active duty as 
student aviators. 


University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 22 classes in the 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
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Redwood City and Stockton areas 
will begin early this fall in a com- 
prehensive off-campus program for 
government personnel. Designed 
for supervisors up to middle man- 
agement levels, the courses aim at 
providing “what every good admin- 
istrator ought to know.” Complete 
details are available from the Civil- 
ian Personnel training officer lo- 
cated in building 36. Public Admin- 
istration Program Announcements 
are available at 2493 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


Dearborn Health Department, 
Dearborn, Michigan. Here is a new 
one! A course of work simplification 
classes, aimed at making daily 
housework easier and with less 
strain on the heart is being offered 
to all Dearborn women. The series 
which started last month at the 
YWCA are sponsored by the Mich- 
igan Heart Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Dearborn Health 
Council. 


Department of the Air Force. 
Application for aviation cadet train- 
ing are being accepted again fol- 
lowing a freeze of more than three 
months. Applicants will be con- 
sidered on a “best qualified” rather 
than on a “fully qualified” basis, 
meaning selection will be tougher 
than in the past. A new regulation 
explains the application and selec- 
tion in more detail. 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 
A series of orientations on the Army 
Managerial System was recently 
completed by selected officers and 
civilian personnel. In the course of 
the orientation, the following sub- 
jects were discussed: The Army 
Program System, Program Review 
and Analysis, Performance Analysis, 
Financial Management, Integrated 
Accounting, and the Budget Execu- 
tion Plan. 


Army Aviation School, Camp 
Rucker, Alabama. Seventy-six Army 
officers were recently graduated 
from the Army Aviation Tactics 
Course, and were awarded the 
wings of Army aviators. Students 


received basic flight training with 
the Air Force at San Marcos, Texas, 
and then completed the course at 
the Army Aviation School. 


Officers Candidate School, U. S. 
Navy, Newport, Rhode Island. 
When 700 new officers were gradu- 
ated recently, it brought to 14,000 
the number of officers the school 
has supplied the Fleet since 1951. 


Industrial Management Society, 
Chicago, Illinois. The 19th Annual 
Time and Motion Study and Man- 
agement Clinic, featuring the Ralph 
H. Landes Awards (Methods Im- 
provement Competition) will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, November 9-10-11th. 


Fort Riley, Kansas. Sixty soldiers 
will graduate this month from the 
Fifth Army’s new NCO Academy. 
Schools have previously been con- 
ducted on post and camp levels 
within the 13-state Fifth Army. 
Eventually, the academy will have 
a total of 450 NCOs in training at 
one time. The six-weeks’ course in- 
cludes leadership, drill and com- 
mand, physical training, and meth- 
ods of instruction. 


Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. Thirty civilian 
employees from West Coast Naval 
installations recently graduated 
from a course in industrial man- 
agement given at the University of 
California. A similar program is 
being held this year at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in New York. 


Headquarters Continental Army 
Command, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
A series of three-week courses in 
Command Management are being 
held for senior officers and civilian 
employees with a rating of GS-13 
and higher at Headquarters Con- 
tinental Army Command. Designed 
to assist in discharging manage- 
ment responsibilities with more 
efficiency, the instruction will aid 
commanders in handling the tech- 
nical and human problems involved 
in directing the work of substantial 
numbers of military and civilian 
personnel. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The Sixth 
Annual Military Medico-Dental 
Symposium for all Armed Forces 
medical personnel will be held 
from the 17th to the 23rd of this 
month under the sponsorship of the 
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Commandant, Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict. Further details are available 
from the District Medical Office, 
Building 4, U.S. Naval Base, Phila- 
delphia 12, Pennsylvania. 


Mather Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia. Thirty-two Lieutenant Colo- 
nels and Majors received diplomas 
recently for completing Mather’s 
ll-month Senior Observer Tech- 
nical Specialist Course. The stu- 
dents were the second class to 
graduate from the school, the only 
one of its kind in the Air Force. 


Civilian Personnel Center, Penta- 
gon, Washington, D. C. The second 
class this year of the Personnel 
Management for Executives Course 
will begin on the 17th of this 
month. The course which lasts three 
weeks and is limited to civilians 
GS-12 and above, and officers of 
comparable rank. It is designed to 
develop broad perspectiv es of per- 
sonnel management in relation to 
the total management job, improve 
insight into personnel management 
responsibilities of staff and line 
officials and their relation to each 
other, and to increase the under- 
standing of current developments 
in personnel management. 


Army Supply Management 
Course, Fort Lee, Virginia. Follow- 
ing the policy of bringing military 
and industrial leaders to their stu- 
dents, the Army Supply Manage- 
ment Course was recently honored 
to have Major General Frederick 
J. Brown, USA, Special Assistant 
for Maintenance and Spare Parts 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics and Mr. John J. Cronin, 
Vice-President of General Motors 
Corporation, as principal speakers. 


Army Finance School, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. The Finance School 
recently celebrated its 35th birth- 
day with the announcement that 
new courses of instruction are being 
prepared for presentation during 
the 1955-56 and subsequent school 
vears. These courses encompass 
Inventory Accounting and Stock 
Funds, Industrial Funds and 
Budgeting representing the train- 
ing portion of a segment of the 
Army Financial Management Plan. 
Colonel F. J. Stagliano, Command- 
ant, reported that in its thirty-five 
years, the Finance School has grad- 
uated more than 41,000 students. 
With justifiable pride in its past 
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accomplishments, the Finance 
School is looking forward to con- 
tinued service in the future with 
eagerness and quiet confidence. 


Department of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This fall, officers 
selected for the postgraduate busi- 
ness administration training pro- 
gram will be enrolling not only at 
Harvard and Stanford universities 
as usual, but at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor. Like the 
program at Harvard and Stanford, 
it leads to a master of business 
administration degree. The resident 
course at Ann Arbor will be fol- 
lowed by four weeks’ training in 
industry with large corporations in 
the Detroit area. 


Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C. A new 
course in Military Medicine and 
Allied Sciences began on the 15th 
of September at the Walter Reed 
Medical Center. The 39-week 
course under the direction of Major 
Marion E. McDowell, has 12 stu- 
dents. 


Army Information School, Fort 
Slocum, New York. The Army In- 
formation School started its second 
year of operation recently with a 
class of 228 officers and enlisted 
men and women. The class is 
divided into four courses of instruc- 
tion: 20 public information officers, 
15 troop information and education 
officers, 84 public information en- 
listed men, and 109 troop informa- 
tion and education specialists. 


Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania. Approximately 
15 Reserve Officers will be invited 
to participate in the 1955-56 train- 
ing program of the Army War Col- 
lege. The Army’s senior educational 
institution will integrate the Re- 
serve Officers on two week tours 
of duty into committees with the 
students at the college. 


Command Management School, 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. Secretary of 
the Army Wilbur M. Brucker gave 





the opening address to the eighth 
class of the Army’s Command Man- 
agement School on September 7th 
in one of his first public appear- 
ances since appointment. The first 
class of the school opened on No- 
vember 29, 1954, and is designed to 
bring selected senior Army officers 
and civilian officials abreast of mod- 
ern techniques and trends in non- 
technical command management. 





News Briefs 
(Continued from page 28) 


other modernized aircraft carrier 
joined the fleet last month when the 
Lexington was re-commissione od at 
the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 
For the past two years the 27,000 
ton Essex-class flat-top has been 
undergoing extensive alterations 
which included the new “angled” 
flight deck, steam catapults and the 
enclosed or “hurricane” bow. 

Pepperrell Air Force Base, New- 
foundland. The new “Triple E” 
pennant is flying beneath the “Stars 
and Stripes” on the base flagstaff. 
It’s one of the two awards for the 
highest quarterly cumulative score 
in the management evaluation SyS- 
tem. The evaluation system was 
developed in July of last year by 
the Directorate of Management 
Analysis at Headquarters NEAC. 
Standings at the end of the first 
quarter period are: PEPPERRELL 
AFB 88.54%; THULE AFB, 85.39; 
HARMON AFB, 84.41; NARSARS- 
SUAK AFB, 82.55; GOOSE AFB 
80.83; and SONDRESTROM AFB, 
75.28. 

US Coast Guard Bark Eagle, 
New London, Conn. The United 
States Coast Guard Cadet Squadron 
embarked recently on its annual 
ten-week cruise to European ports. 
The EAGLE, under the command 
of Captain Karl O. A. Zittel, was 
formerly the German Cadet Train- 
ing Ship HORST WESSEL. She 
was acquired after World War II 
as part of reparation to the United 
States. With an overall length of 
295 feet, she is capable of 16 knots 
under full sail or 9 knots while 
under power from her 750 HP 
diesel auxiliary engine. 





Have you renewed 
your subscription? 
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Department of Defense. The new 
six-point Code of Conduct for all 
American Servicemen has been dis- 
tributed to the Armed Forces. De- 
fense Secretary Wilson has ordered 
the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Secretaries to seek “wide public 
support” for the code and to see 
that all men are trained to avoid 
becoming prisoners, to take care 
of themselves and keep silent if 
captured and how to escape after 
capture. 

Department of the Army. Two 
new continental Army commanders 
were named recently by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Major General 
Philip Ginder, USA. has assumed 
command of Fifth Army, and Lieu- 
tenant General Thomas F. Hickey, 
USA, has taken over the Third 
Army which has its headquarters at 
Fort McPherson, Georgia. 

Department of the Navy. Four 
new nuclear-powered submarines 
will be constructed during 1956 
under the Navy's billion-dollar ship- 
building program. Seven additional 
vessels were included in the an- 
nouncement by Navy Secretary 
Charles S. Thomas. Bids for the 
fifth 60,000-ton Forrestal - class 
carrier and 1250 smaller ships will 
be invited from all qualified private 
shipyards. 

Department of Defense. The mili- 
tary services have cut 97,061 sepa- 
rate items out of their supply sys- 
tems during the first six months 
of 1955. The item reduction repre- 
senting millions in savings, are the 
latest under the continuing drive 
to identify, catalog and standardize 
supply items. Stock numbers are 
being changed to federal identifi- 
cation and separate department or 
service numbers eliminated. 

Department of the Air Force. 
A world-wide electronics communi- 
cation system for ordering supplies 
is being planned by the Air Force. 
Ordering and shipping time will be 
drastically reduced upon comple- 
tion. A small transmitting and re- 
ceiving device will be installed at 
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36 points in the United States, 
and by an electronic process, these 
machines will transmit card im- 
pressions to other transceivers, 
which will then produce cards iden- 
tical to those received. The system 
will permit transmission and _ re- 
ceipt of stock and accounting data. 
One transceiver is installed at 
Robbins Air Force Base, Georgia, 
and another is in operation in Sa- 
vannah. 

Department of the Navy. Names 
of rivers will be given to 48 LSMRs 
(landing ship, medium, rocket) 
which were previously designated 
by numbers only, on the first day of 
this month. Last May the Navy 
issued county names to the 158 
LSTs (landing ships, tank). In giving 
names to numbered ships the Navy 
feels that it is enhancing the morale 
and prestige of the ships crews, 
and make for easier identification. 


Department of Defense. United 
States and Italy have signed agree- 
ments for joint support under 
the Mutual Weapons Development 
Program of the development of 
Italy’s newly-designed Ariete light 
interceptor aircraft. The United 
States share will be approximately 
$1,300,000. 

United States Marine Corps. 
Lieutenant General Christian F. 
Schilt, holder of the Medal of 
Honor, added a new star and was 
installed as Assistant Commandant 
of the Marine Corps for Air. He 
succeeds Lieutenant General Wil- 
liam O. Brice, who will assume 
command of Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific, with headquarters in Pear] 
Harbor. 


Department of the Air Force. 
The Air Defense Command will 
add four new air divisions to its 
ZI defense network this month, 
making its total of 16 air divisions. 
Three of the divisions will be acti- 
vated under the Eastern Air De- 
fense Force, the 85th at Andrews 
Air Force Base, Maryland; 37th at 
Truax Air Force Base, Wisconsin: 
58th at Wright-Patterson Air Force 


Base, Ohio. The Central Air De- 
fense Force will activate the 20th at 
Grandview Air Force Base, Miss- 
ouri. No increase in personnel with 
these additions is contemplated. 

Department of the Army. Brig- 
adier General Theodore S. Riggs 
has been named acting Chief of In- 
formation, succeeding Major Gen- 
eral Gilman C. Mudgett, who has 
assumed command of Ford Ord, 
California and the 6th Infantry 
Division. 

Department of the Air Force. 
The ocean-spanning robot H-bomb 
missiles will be installed in perma- 
nent, well concealed launchers 
carefully aimed and poised ready 
to strike against pre-set targets 
overseas. In a new policy state- 
ment on guided missiles, the Air 
Force indicated that thousands of 
the intercontinental missiles would 
be assigned to targets well in ad- 
vance of any attack against the 
United States and could be fired 
simultaneously by push buttons on 
a coded signal from the President's 
command post. 

Department of Defense. The 
Pentagon has completed its own 
helicopter landing strip for aerial 
taxicabs. A concrete slab measur- 
ing 100 feet by 100 feet was com- 
pleted late last month and will now 
preclude military helicopters from 
landing on the grass. 

Department of the Air Force. 
Three new aircraft—a long-range 
interceptor, a fighter-bomber and a 
tactical bomber, have been added 
to development plans. Contracts 
for the interceptor have gone to 
Lockheed, Northrop and North 
American. Martin and Douglas 
were awarded the tactical bomber 
contract and North American, to- 
gether with Republic, are respons- 
ible for the fighter-bomber design. 

Department of Defense. The se- 
curity classification has been lifted 
from TACAN, Tactical Air Navi- 
gation System. TACAN is a short 
range (200 nautical miles), omni- 
bearing and distance navigation 
system which operates in the 962- 
1215 megacycle band. It provides 
continuous information to the pilot 
showing his bearing (direction) and 
distance from a selected ground 
station. Declassification of TACAN 
results from coordinated Canadian, 
United Kingdom and United States 
action. 
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Book Keviews 


by D. D. Corrigan 





Applied Psychology 


“PSYCHOLOGY FOR LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS,” by 
George J. Dudycha (Charles C 
Thomas, 404 pages $7.00). 


Recently I saw a demonstration 
of the Keeler Polygraph that was 
very interesting. There has always 
been something about lie detection 
machines that calls to my mind 
symbols of the occult, unknown, 
and mysterious, with traces of Dick 
Tracy, Superman, and Buck Rogers. 
On the contrary, however, the dem- 
onstration showed the cold hard 
facts of how the polygraph records 
graphs based on the autonomic or 
involuntary nervous system. The 
scientific recording of blood pres- 
sure, pulse rate, respiration and skin 
responses is not in itself lie detec- 
tion. The success of detecting signs 
of deception is in the skill of the 
operator. 

In the demonstration I witnessed, 
the subject was asked several harm- 
less questions, such as name, ad- 
dress, etc. Then the examiner look- 
ed sternly at the subject and said, 
“I am now going to ask you a very 
personal and embarrassing ques- 
tion. Are you ready?” Immediately 
the machine’s graphs assumed a 
large curve, as the subject answered 
“Yes.” He was lying. In this trial 
test the response is always the 
same, even though the subject may 
know in advance this question will 
be asked. 

All that I observed is fully ex- 
plained and enlarged upon by Mr. 
Dudycha and his associates in “Psy- 
chology For Law Enforcement Off- 
cers. 

Man has four basic desires; new 
experiences, security, response, and 
recognition. Law enforcement and 
its broader aspects of crime preven- 
tion requires that policemen under- 
stand the fundamental motivations 
of people in order to understand 
them and to be able to control their 
actions. 

Not everyone is qualified for law 
enforcement work. Adjustment tests 
for officers measures their home, 
health, social, emotional and occu- 
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pational adjustment. A police off- 
cer should be well adjusted in his 
home life, not over-anxious about 
his health, not a chronic com- 
plainer, slightly aggressive, and 
emotionally stable. McCall has 
given special emphasis to attention 
and memory, reasoning ability, lin- 
guistic-vocabulary, perception of 
relations, ability to deal with num- 
bers, and general adaptability. 

The chapter on the psychology 
of interviewing is one of the best 
I have ever read. Mr. Dudycha 
points out that interviewing can be 
either fact-finding, informing, moti- 
vating, or an overlapping of the 
three with one dominant. Success- 
ful interviewing is necessary for a 
policeman in criminal interrogation, 
seeking information, and for adjust- 
ment interviews. Counseling inter- 
views can be a positive approach 
to maintaining law and order. In 
all types of interviews success often 
depends on privacy, no barrier be- 
tween examiner and person, such 
as table or desk, preparation, no 
haste, and knowledge of back- 
ground material. The examiner 
should try to keep the person talk- 
ing, with few interruptions. Too 
often the examiner does most of 
the talking and ends up by giving 
a lecture. Long periods of silence 
embarrass the suspect more than 
the examiner, and the suspect will 
often start talking just to break the 
silence. Free narration is one of the 
best means of obtaining informa- 
tion, and yes-or-no questions the 
most unsuccessful. 

The chapters on highway traffic 
and traffic control, juvenile delin- 
quency, adult criminals, alcoholics, 
drug addicts, and the courtroom, 
prove that psychology for law en- 
forcement officers is a good and 
needed guide to establishing good 
public relations, and in seeing that 
persons dealt with receive just and 
fair consideration, and that persons 
must be educated to understand 
that certain recommendations are 
for their benefit. 


Apes or Angels 
“APES, ANGELS, AND VICTO- 





RIANS,” by William Irvine. 

(McGraw-Hill, 399 pages, $5.00). 

Here is a book that is making a 
big splash in the book stream today, 
although it will probably never 
obtain the somewhat dubious honor 
of becoming a best seller. It has 
one particular quality about it, I 
do want to call to the attention of 
readers of ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Many books and book catalogues 
pass my desk, and there is quite a 
sifting process selecting books for 
review that will be of interest to 
members of the Armed Forces. In 
this column I evaluate specialized 
technical books that will be of value 
to a large percentage of the readers, 
and also new books that everyone 
should be aware of for general 
interest and information. I have 
always tried to include various 
types of literature for review, in- 
cluding factual and technical, and 
some books to be read for pure 
enjoy ment and pleasure. 

“Apes, Angels, and Victorians,” 
really fits all these classifications, 
but it is outstanding for one spe- 
cial quality. It makes the reader 
THINK. This may seem over sim- 
plification on first consideration, but 
most books try to tell the reader 
everything about the subject, and 
the author often tries to influence 
the reader to believe the way the 
author wants him to believe. When 
this happens, the reader takes the 
passive part of the learner. But Mr. 
Irvine creates a mood in which I 
often left the book open before me, 
and let my thoughts dwell at length 
on the material on the pages. In 
this role, the reader is creative and 
constructive, and gains more insight 
into the subject matter. This is not 
a book to read quickly, close the 
cover, and forget. Instead, some of 
the ideas generated may pursue and 
perplex the reader for sometime 
afterwards. 

For example, one isolated thought 
I have been thinking about recent- 
ly, not directly from the book, but 
in association, is: Does man spend 
long hours in sleep at night because 
he needs that much sleep, or is it 
possible that because there is dark- 
ness, man has adapted his body to 
sleep during the dark hours. 

This is the story of Charles Dar- 
win, shy retiring scientist, and his 
contemporary Thomas Huxley, bril- 
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liant and vigorous. Their story is 
the story of evolution, and the 
intellectual upheaval that resulted 
when “Origin of Species” was pub- 
lished in victorian England. 

The title of the book is taken 
from a speech at Oxford, in 1864, 
by Benjamin Disraeli, “What is the 
question now placed before society 
with a glib assurance the most 
astounding? The question is this— 
Is man an ape or an angel? My 
Lord, I am on the side of the 
angels.” 


True or False 


“INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT,” 
by William R. Spriegel and 
Richard H. Lansburgh. (John 
Wiley & Sons, $6.75). 


The following statements are to 
be marked True or False. 

1) It is a sound and dependable 
policy for a company to sell all the 
products to one buyer. 

2) Men do like to be led by a 
strong leader. 

3) It is always necessary to buy 
the best material available. 

4) The growing need for nickel 
is due to its being the most widely 
used alloy to add strength to steel. 
5) It has been demonstrated that 
it is possible to eliminate depres- 
sions. 

6) The cost of handling mate- 
rials is from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
cost of manufacturing. 

7) Smooth light surfaces absorb 
and reflect much less light than 
dark and rough surfaces. 

8) Most workers do not like to 
have their work measured. 

9) Standardization of equipment 
and operation is not a counterpart 
of motion study. 

10) Rest periods tend to increase 
the amount of work done in a day. 

The material for these statements 
was taken from “Industrial Man- 
agement,” a revision of a standard 
textbook covering every phrase of 
the business process. The even 
numbered statements are true, the 
odd numbered are false. 


Long Off the Tee 


“MY PARTNER, BEN HOGAN,” 
by Jimmy Demaret (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Because many great golfers have 
written books Jimmy Demaret felt 
that people were whispering behind 
his back and saying he was illiter- 
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ate, forcing him to end all talk by 
writing, “My Partner, Ben Hogan.” 
This book won’t cure that slice or 
correct that stance, but it is re- 
freshing and completely enjoyable. 
Demaret eats, sleeps, and lives for 
golf. He digresses often from his 
subject matter to discuss friends he 
has made in the golfing world, 
humorous anecdotes, and the his- 
tory of golf, including side-splitting 
remarks on the first set of golf rules. 
He is obviously an extrovert and is 
not above tooting his own horn, but 
he is able to laugh at himself. There 
is a sign on the par-five eighteenth 
hole at El Rio Country Club at 
Tucson, Arizona, which reads, 
“Jimmy Demaret took a fourteen 
on this hole.” 

“Houston’s Ambassador to the 
World,” as Demaret is often called, 
writes in a very casual, breezy, and 
witty manner. His words are as 
colorful as his personality and his 
clothes. Typical are such expres- 
sions as, “He was a Barnum with 
golf sticks,” “the (no money for 
food) tour I still refer to as the Ry- 
Krisp Circuit. It was the shortest 
cut to slenderizing I’ve ever 
known,” or “Many greats started as 
caddies. I'll match shoulder creases 
with anyone.” Being the only three- 
time winner of the Masters Tourna- 
ment Jimmy need take a back seat 
to no one, but he has only the high- 
est respect and admiration for Ho- 
gan even though they have often 
been competitors where fame and 
fortune are concerned, and Jimmy 
has often run a close second to Ben. 

Demaret tells of Ben Hogan’s 
early days in Texas. Ben has 
worked as paperboy, caddy, bus- 
boy, garage attendant, and crou- 
pier. There were many hard and 
lean years on the circuit tour before 
Ben won a major event. His wife, 
Valerie Fox, has been called “Ben’s 
Secret Weapon.” After the terrible 
automobile accident he amazed the 
world by achieving greater tri- 
umphs, and eventually winning the 
British Open in 1953. Because of 
this victory he has been acclaimed 
as the world’s best golfer, although 
he has now retired from profes- 
sional golf. 

However, Demaret’s personal 
glimpse of his four ball competition 
partner is his real contribution in 
this book. Hogan is known as an 
introvert and was often misunder- 
stood by the gallery. He is honest 


and dependable and has ap- 
proached Jimmy and said, “I’m glad 
I won, but I’m sorry I had to beat 
you.” Practically every hour of the 
day was spent by Hogan practicing 
golf, which does not give him time 
to be very sociable. Even after a 
stiff tournament he does not relax 
with the boys over a drink, but in- 
stead goes out to the practice tee. 

This is the personal story of tour- 
nament golf seen through the eyes 
of two of the game’s top players. 

Sports enthusiasts will also be in- 
terested in these current books: 
“The Milwaukee Braves” by Harold 
Kaese and R. G. Lynch, “The 
Washington Senators” by Shirley 
Povich, “The Bobby Jones Story” 
by Grantland Rice, and “The Story 
of Pro-Football” by Howard Rob- 
erts. 


Recommended Reading 


“BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUND- 
ARY: The Story of General 
Mills,” by James Gray (University 
of Minnesota Press, $4.75). 


The absorbing story of how Gen- 
eral Mills developed from a small 
local flour mill to one of the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturers. 


“THE DOCTORS MAYO,” by 
Helen Clapesattle. (University of 
Minnesota Press, $4.75). 


The accurate history of medicine 
and surgery for the past hundred 
years through the story of the re- 
markable family of the Mayo doc- 
tors. 


“HIROSHIMA DIARY,” by Michi- 
hiko Hachiya, translated and 
edited by Warner Wells. (Uni- 





On 31 July 1944 USS Parche (SS 
384) penetrated the screen of a 
heavily escorted Japanese convoy, 
launched a perilous surface attack 
by delivering a crippling stern shot 
into a freighter and quickly follow- 
ing up with a series of bow and 
stern torpedoes, sinking the leading 
tanker and damaging the second 
one. Exposed by the light of burst- 
ing flares, Parche struck again, this 
time sinking a transport. Then after 
sending three smashing bow shots 
into another transport that was 
closing in to ram her, Parche 
escaped, ending 46 minutes of 
violent action. 
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versity of North Carolina Press, 
238 pages, $3.50). 


The director of the Hiroshima 
Communications hospital tells his 
first-hand account of witnessing 
and treating the effects of the A- 
bomb. 


“THE VIKING ROCKET STORY,” 
by Milton W. Rosen (Harper, 242 
pages, $3.75). 


The record of how Americans 
first utilized the V-2 for exploring 
the high altitudes, by the man in 
the Naval Research laboratory who 
supervised the project. 


“EDEN: THE MAKING OF A 
STATESMAN,” by Alan Camp- 
bell-Johnson. (Washburn, 306 
pages, $5.00). 

A “penny-plain” biography of 


Britain's new prime minister. 





Evaluating Effectiveness 
(Continued from page 27) 


The Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment will have achieved its objec- 
tive of being able to evaluate its 
administration satisfactorily when 
each employee knows—what he is 
doing; how well he is doing it and 
where he is heading in his job 
career. Then and only then has per- 
sonnel administration become the 
“finest of arts and the most honor- 
able of all sciences”. 





Reese AFB Gets New 
Management Director 


Just returned from a year as com- 
mercial transportation officer and 
base salvage officer at Taegu, 
Korea, Ist Lt. Robert W. Benzinger 
of New York City, has arrived at 
Reese AFB to take over duties as 
director of management services in 
the Installations group, Col. C. P. 
West, Reese AFB commander, an- 
nounced this week. 

The lieutenant is a graduate of 
Cornell University, where he ma- 
jored in mechanical engineering. 





A saving of $38,040 was made 
by the Marine Corps Depot of 
Supplies, San Francisco, Calif., by 
their program of renovating 4,964 
manufactured items of fire control 
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Canadian Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 11) 


published book Don't Trust to 
Luck, “the sense of ability and 
power run riot.”. The man who 
assesses power at its true value 
is satisfied, like Robespierre, to 
possess the essence of power with- 
out seeming to desire its rank and 
trappings. 

Such a man knows that there are 
few absolutes in nature or in hu- 
man life. He does not regard some 
men’s judgments as wholly good 
and others as wholly bad, but leans 
to the more defensible position that 
none are completely right and none 
are completely wrong. The tempta- 
tion to arrogance and undue press- 
ing toward power is less for such a 
man. 


Everyone needs the support of 
others in his group if he hopes to 
achieve success, but this does not 
excuse a man’s running to others 
constantly with questions regarding 
matters for which he has been made 
responsible. The man who says 
“Do you want me to do so-and-so?” 
is trying to use someone else’s head 
and keep his own skirts clear of 
criticism. 

The wise man concentrates on 
getting results within his sphere of 
responsibility rather than on per- 
fecting excuses. “Alibis” are so dis- 
tasteful that some executives refuse 
flatly to listen to them, while some 
workers refrain from offering ex- 
planations for failure even though 
they are reasonable and true. 


To Expand Ability 


The only way to develop a sense 
of responsibility is to practice being 
responsible. This demands sound 
use of one’s qualities of imagina- 
tion, so as to see the wide horizon 
beckoning; perception, to detect the 
chances immediately at hand; and 
judgment, to decide that this is the 
way of mature life one wants. 

Anyone may be diverted and en- 
lightened by this little experiment. 
Take any problem, tiny or big, 
occurring in your daily work, a 
problem that is just a little ahead of 
your present job and responsibility. 
Get the facts, for and against; put 
them in the scales of your judgment, 
and weigh them; decide what ac- 
tion you would take if the respon- 





sibility were yours; check your re- 
sults against what actually happens; 
go back over your reasoning to see 
whether, in the light of what hap- 
pened when the decision was put 
into effect, you have reason to 
change your mind. 

The man who seeks to qualify 
himself for positions of responsibil- 
ity will master the disciplines of 
thorough-going and patient analysis 
of questions requiring his answer. 
He will learn to differentiate 
quickly what is significant and what 
is inconsequential. He will train 
himself to appraise human motives 
and to assess probable and possible 
results with dispassionate precision. 

Training under pressure in a 
group is the finest discipline in the 
world. In a disciplined group there 
is no room for the fidgety and easily 
irritated person. People learn to 
conceal their dislikes and their dis- 
appointments and to maintain their 
composure. They get on-the-spot 
knowledge, an invaluable help to 
the man who accepts responsibility. 
They rid their minds of many false 
images, thus clearing the way for 
straight thinking when they attain 
higher rank. 


The acceptance of responsibility 
demands courage. Men grow up 
with different degrees of courage, 
but every natural disposition may 
be improved by training and exer- 
cise. 

The leader seeking to achieve 
ends does not shut his eyes to dan- 
gers. He appraises them carefully, 
makes sure of his authority, and 
then acts as though there were no 
doubt of the outcome. Courage 
makes opportunity, it doesn’t wait 
until circumstances are in every 
way favorable. In a day’s business 
there arise questions that must be 
answered regardless of the state of 
the evidence, and courageous judg- 
ment is demanded of the man re- 
sponsible. 

A man must be bold, and he must 
not let inertia or habit or prejudice 
hinder his positive approach to 
resolving a problem when he has 
reached as close as he can to the 
truth concerning it. 

The greatest courage needed is 
that of making decisions and ac- 
cepting the outcome. Said Nelson 
to the Admiralty: “The whole 
blame of ignorance in forming my 
judgment must rest with me’; 
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Northcliffe told his subordinates: 
“Better a wrong decision any time 
than uo decision at all’; and 
Churchill, when some of his de- 
cisions seemed to be questioned, 
told the House of Commons “It is 
because things have gone badly and 
worse is to come that I demand a 
vote of confidence.” 


Justice and Judgment 

The man responsible for the work 
of others must be on guard to see 
that no one is wronged by injuries 
or deprived of benefits. A broad- 
minded executive will take a tip 
from Genghis Khan who rode with 
one of his venerals, defeated in a 
batt! r the scene of the action, 
asking him what had happened and 
pointing out the mistakes he had 
made. 

Executives waste little time find- 
ing fault, but spend much time 
making sure that insofar as their 
constructive review and forecast 
can help there shall be no future 
similar mistakes. At the same time 
they are not so generous as to forget 
to be just, for in pardoning offend- 
ers too much they might do wrong 
to non-offenders. 

Chester L. Barnard, President of 
the Rockfeller Foundation, told a 
graduating class at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology a few years 
ago: “The willingness and the 
ability to exercise judgment in time 
of need, like the awareness of im- 
mediate situations, is inseparable 
from the concept of responsibility. 
Anyone can bet on a sure thing. But 
few are both capable of expert 
judgment and ready to run the risks 
of decision.” 

To assist judgment, the respon- 
sible man calls upon experience. 
He will be required frequently to 
travel unmapped trails, and must 
lay his own course without aid of 


Navy Leases Plane 

A cargo leasing program was be- 
gun by the Navy last week when 
it gave Slick Airways permission to 
resume service with a Douglas 
DC-6A owned by the Navy. 

Slick had operated the plane for 
four months on a trial basis while 
the Navy decided whether its air- 
craft should be leased to commer- 
cial operators. Slick will now lease 
the plane for $21,000 a month. 
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chart or compass, but wherever 
there are aids available, telling how 
other men fared in similar circum- 
stances, he will use them. He must 
keep one eye on the lessons of ex- 
perience, and the other on condi- 
tions as they exist around him at 
this minute. Andthen? Well, the 
freedom to make one’s own mis- 
takes is a most important factor in 
developing a feeling for respon- 
sibility. 


Consistency 

There may be times and oc- 
casions when consistency is a jewel, 
but the business man who boasts 
that he never changes his opinion 
is not giving irrefutable evidence of 
reliability. Those are wiser who 
are quite ready, upon presentation 
of new evidence, to repudiate their 
yesterdays with indifference to 
criticism. 

Whether to be consistent or not 
depends upon careful thinking, the 
comparison of one’s present with 
one’s past conduct, of one’s self with 
others, and of the environment to- 
day and yesterday. Truth is not an 
eternal resting, but something to be 
hourly achieved. 


The man who aspires to be con- 


sidered responsible will confess to 
uncertainty where he is uncertain. 
He will not pretend to knowledge 
he does not have. He will not 
ignore the strength of the case 
against the course he is contemplat- 
ing, any more than the strength of 
the case for it. He will not make 
promises he does not keep. 

A man like that will find that 
duty leads to the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, and that in turn leads 
to power and authority. That is 
the path from mediocrity to world 
fame. But no matter how high a 
man climbs in the professions or in 
business he will still remain respon- 
sible for getting things done: he 
cannot, even if he would, delegate 
that. 

The sort of responsibility we seek 
does not always come to us with 
copy-book precision. The advent 
of its demands can be unexpected, 
even capricious. Our opportunity 
may be hastened by hard work, by 
endurance, by self-denial, by ob- 
servation, by learning. Our accept- 
ance includes the will to do dis- 
agreeable things if we ought to do 
them, and the will not to do things 


that are agreeable if we ought not 
to do them. 

Before deciding to seek respon- 
sible positions, we might trace a 
path mapped by F. C. Haddock in 
Power of Will: learn what the pro- 
posal involves; learn what defeat 
means; learn what success signifies; 
understand your own weakness; 
understand your own powers; 
weigh one method of procedure 
against another; and understand, 
before starting, how to proceed. 
Then get started, and keep moving. 

Accepting responsibility is a 
straightforward thing. All the 
shades of words and phrases are 
flattened out when the summons 
comes to stand up and be counted. 
Here is a situation or a challenge: 
do you or do you not accept respon- 
sibility? Even people who do not 
believe in the black and white of 
formal logic must accept the nature 
of this question: you can’t accept 
and not accept responsibility. 





Dependents Flock to Five Cities 


Norfolk, Va., is tops in the num- 
ber of Navy dependents living with- 
in a 50-mile radius of the station. 
San Diego, Calif., is a close second 
in dependent housing, according to 
a recent survey made by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

A total of 56,975 dependents 
were in the Norfolk area when the 
survey was made in contrast to 
51,344 in the San Diego area. 

It has also been revealed that 
there are a total of 632,141 depend- 
ents of Navymen throughout the 
world. This means that more than 
nine per cent of the dependents 
are located in one 50-mile area 
around Norfolk, lending strength to 
Norfolk’s claim as the “Capital of 
the Navy.” 

California had three cities in the 
top five, from the standpoint of 
dependent housing, with San Fran- 
cisco listing a total of 30,738 de- 
pendents in the area and Lon 
Beach reporting 23,572. Fifth place 
went to Newport, R.I., with 22,200. 





The USS RANGER (CV-4) 
was the first U. S. Navy ship 
designed and constructed as 
an aircraft carrier. 
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As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with 
a selected list of manufacturers’ products. 

A Products Information Library has been established and descriptive 
literature, catalogues, and reference material is available to you without 
cost or obligation. The firms have been carefully selected, have a high 
standing in their respective line, and deserve consideration. They are NOT, 
in each case, advertisers in ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, but each 
offers you a service or product which we feel will be helpful in your oper- 
ation. Operating and Purchasing departments are respectfully urged to 
take advantage of this service. 


How to Use Armed Forces Management’s Library— 


Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 
invaluable. All that need be done is: fill in name and address, circle that 
which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 





WILLIAMS MARINE COM.- 
PANY (See Cut). Introducing for 
first time to the Armed Forces a 
complete inboard marine engine kit 
available in two popular models. 
The famous “TROLLABOUT,” a 
1% h.p., 4-cycle, air cooled REO 
“Power-Master’ engine, complete 
for only $99.50, or the new 
“TROLLMASTER,.” a 3.6 h.p., 4- 


cycle, air cooled CLINTON engine 
complete at $135. Prices quoted are 
for the fresh water kit. Salt water 
kits with all underwater parts of 
brass or bronze are available for 
higher 
Not only do these light- 


both models at slightly 
prices. 





weight, well-constructed engines 
lend themselves to military appli- 
cations, but they are ideal for the 
sportsman who desires dependable 
power with large engine features. 
An easy-starting engine with auto- 
matic rewind starter . . . automo- 
tive-type downdraft carburetor . . . 
aluminum piston .. . air cooled .. . 
no water cooling system to clog and 
cause overheating . . . forward, 
neutral, reverse gears . . . 2-to-l 
gear reduction for positive power 

. uses regular gas—no oil and 
gas to mix .. . from % mph to 7 
mph .. .! Here at last is the in- 
board engine kit at a price lower 
than most outboards. Complete in- 


formation available on request. 
For more facts request No. 50 on reply card 


HAMILTON MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. Hamilton Funds, 
Incorporated, is an investment plan 
through which you become a part 
owner of not one, but over 75 lead- 
ing firms—a cross section of Amer- 
ican industry—and share in the 


earnings of these corporations. A 
prospe ctus de scribing your invest- 
ment funds is av nibelile to interested 


personnel within the Armed Forces. 
For more facts, request No. 51 on reply card 


ARGUS CAMERAS. A _ new 
instant reading exposure meter 
has recently been announced by 
ARGUS. The new meter offers 
direct exposure readings from the 
setting of just one dial without ad- 
ditional calculations. Suitable for 
use with either still or motion pic- 
ture cameras, the meter includes a 
leather carrying case, retainer chain 


and incident light adapter. 
For more facts, request No. 52 on reply card 


MAGNETIC RESEARCH COR- 
PORATION (See Cut). The MP 
414-A all-magnetic trigger gener- 
ator, produced by Magnetic Re- 
search, is engineered to trigger 
hydrogen thyratrons by using satur- 
able reactors instead of electronic 





Like the 


tubes. larger Magnetic 
Pulse Generator MP 85, it is a 
capacitor-type pulser in which elec- 
trical energy is stored through 
AC-Resonant charging, although it 
operates at a much lower power 
level. Specifications: Input 12.5 v 
plus or minus 10% 400cps. Output 
200 V peak min., 275 V peak max. 
into 500 Ohms resistive load. Pulse 
repetition rate 400 pps. Pulse rise 
time 1 y sec. 20% to 80% Amplitude. 
Pulse width 4 y sec. at 50% Ampli- 
tude. Pulse polarity positive with 
respect to ground. Pulse phase ad- 
justable with external 10K Resistor 
plus or minus 15 degrees with re- 
spect to 0 degrees input line volt- 
age. Ambient temp. —40 to plus 85 
degrees C. Size: 1%” x 1-13/16” x 
3”. Weight: 14 ounces. 


For more facts, request No. 53 on reply card 


VARI-VEND, INCOR- 
PORATED. A new and improved 
automatic indoor or outdoor vend- 
ing machine has recently been 
announced by Vari-Vend. Milk 
can now be automatically dis- 
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with this new coin- 


pensed 
changer equipped machine. Addi- 


tional products may be vended 
with complete visibility to the cus- 
tomer. Tough enough for half- 
gallon containers yet gentle enough 
to deliver eggs with delicate pre- 
cision. Complete specifications 


available on request. 
For more facts, request No. 54 on reply card 


BINKS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. Latest specifications 
and details on many new models 
in the Binks complete line of spray 
painting equipment are presented 
in a handy miniature catalog. A 
complete reference source on stand- 
ard and special spray guns, fluid 
tanks, under-body coating pump 
outfits, oil and water extractors and 
painting equipment, is available to 
you from the manufacturer. 

For more facts, request No. 55 on reply card 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORA- 
TION (See Cut). Distributors of 
radio and electronic parts and 
equipment. Allied Radio announce 
the release of their new 1956 
general catalog. Reflecting the con- 
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tinuing growth of the industry, 
ALLIED’s new 324-page catalog 
lists over 26,000 items. This is the 
largest catalog ever published by 
any electronics distributor and is 
available to you without charge, by 
writing ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT library. 


For more facts, request No. 56 on reply card 


WILLIAM W. LEE AND SON. 
A newly designed propane gas 
burning flood light named the 
TIL-LEE models BL-64-A and B, 


is available to military installations 


OCTOBER, 1955 


desiring this weatherproof flood- 
light projector producing 6,000 C.P. 
Capable of throwing a beam ap- 
proximately 150 feet x 75 feet, this 
light will operate from 50 to 150 
hours on a 20 pound tank of gas. A 
brochure describing these and other 


models is available. 
For more facts, request No. 57 on reply card 


SLICK AIRWAYS INCORPO- 
RATED. This well-known sched- 
uled air freight line has ordered 
five new Lockheed Super Constel- 
lation Air-freighters to handle the 
increasing demands for air cargo 
space. Commanders and Transpor- 
tation officers interested in the fast 
economical movement of air freight 
are requested to circle the inclosed 
product card for complete informa- 


tion and rates. 
For more facts, request No. 58 on reply card 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE 
COMPANY. The STARTAIRE air 
starting motor is one of two new 
air-actuated devices for trucks and 
buses, just released nationally by 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. The STARTAIRE pro- 
vides all-weather fast-action start- 
ing of heavy-duty gasoline and 
diesel engines. Available as a ready- 
to-install unit, two models are avail- 
able. Model 15 cranks all engines 
up to 1,100 cubic inch displacement 
and Model 30 for larger engines. 


For more facts, request No. 59 on reply card 


TYREX SALES CORPORA- 
TION. The sudden introduction of 
tubeless tires (50 million in °55), 
caught the tire repair industry com- 
pletely by surprise without a fast, 
easy and practical method of re- 
pair. TYRE-X has developed an 
ingenius and foolproof method of 
repair which eliminates the con- 
fusion and allows each installation 
to be ahead of tubeless tires in 
military application. For less than 
$5 your activity can be prepared 
with a TYRE-X repair kit complete 
with descriptive information on 


tubeless tire repairs. 
For more facts, request No. 60 on reply card 


STATHAM LABORATORIES 
(See cut). A line pressure rating of 
250 psi, together with exceedingly 
high natural frequency and rela- 
tive insensitivity to acceleration, 
are features of the Model P 134 
differential pressure — transducer 





which is recommended for flight 
application. Additionally, this in- 
strument is temperature compen- 
sated, small in size, with transduc- 
tion by means of the Statham un- 
bounded strain gage. Ranges from 
plus or minus 2.5 to plus or minus 
25 psid and 0-5 to 0-150 psid. Bul- 
letin MPT-134, describing — the 
Model 134 is available. 


For more facts, request No. 61 on reply card 


MILLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. Leaking compression 
type faucets, lost water and exces- 
sive maintenance costs are gone 
forever with the installation of 
BELCO ball bearing replacement 
stems, complete with bibb washer. 
Stems are precision built to original 
manufacturers’ specifications, self- 
cleaning and designed to last a life- 
time. Their use in replacements of 
old faucets eliminates many times 
the cost in repairs and maintenance. 

For more facts, request No. 62 on reply card 


AUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(See Cut). Development of a new 
return call annunciator unit with 
180 station capacity measuring 
only 12” wide by 15” high, has 
recently been announced by the 
Auth Electric Company. This is 
considered quite an advancement 
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over conventional type annunciator 
systems which measured about 
three feet in both width and height 
with a capacity of only 100 stations. 
Operation of the new system is 
simplicity itself. This low-priced 
equipment is a_ time and money 
saver for all military installations. 
Complete details will be forwarded 
on request, 

For more facts, request No. 63 on reply card 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS IN- 
CORPORATED. The new BOLEX 
8 mm movie camera from $89.95 
offer seven aids to better movies. 
1—Seven Speeds; 2—Standard D 
Mount; 3—Continuous Run Lock; 
4—Choice of Turrets; 5—Foolproof 
Loading; 6—Steady Speeds; 7— 
Swiss Workmanship. Additional in- 
formation on all BOLEX models is 
available to interested personnel. 

For more facts, request No. 64 on reply card 


JOHN BEAN (Food Machinery 
& Chemical). Manufacturers of the 
original High-Pressure Fog Fire- 
Fighters, John Bean has an inter- 
esting brochure for engineering 
officers and fire chiefs. One gallon 
of water converted into high-pres- 
sure fog has the fire quenching 
capacity of ten gallons discharged 
as a conventional stream. John 
Bean high-pressure fog has a triple 
fire-fighting action, (1) it cools, (2) 
it isolates, (3) it smothers. 

For more facts, request No. 65 on reply card 


TELEX INCORPORATED (See 
cut). Is personality over the i 
phone important to you? This lead- 
ing manufacturer of ‘headsets, hear- 
ing aids and electronic components 
is introducing a new extremely 
light-weight Boom-Type Headset. 


38 


Designed to increase the efficiency 
and comfort of telephone operators, 
the new model weighs only 3.4 
ounces as compared to the pound 
weight of standard headsets. The 
expenditure of a few dollars can 
make such a difference not only to 
your operators but to those calling 
your installation. 
For more facts, request No. 66 on reply card 


NU-MATIC MACHINES, _IN- 
CORPORATED. A new automatic 
vending machine that sells “hot 
dogs” complete with roll and 
mustard, cooked and delivered 
20 seconds, has recently been an- 
nounced by Nu-Matic. Described 
as a “Ripley vy” because the frank- 
furter is not only kept under re- 
frigeration at all times, but is also 
cooked right in the refrigerator, 
this new machine has been wide ly 
accepted by industry. Vending ma- 
chines have found a place in man- 
agement-wise organizations and 
this newest invention is destined 
for “top-billing.” 


For more facts, request No. 67 on reply card 


LIVERMONT, INCORPO- 
RATED (See cut). TORQUE CON- 
TROL CLUTCH for Power 
Screwdrivers. A completely new 
frictionless, ball bearing principle 
(A) Torque Limiter that assures 
absolute torque control and ac- 
curacy, with or without lubrication. 
Completely automatic in its oper- 
ation by the use of a sequential 
clutch arrangement (B), it drives as 








a solid member, then goes into a 
complete free wheeling when the 
proper predetermined torque is 
reached and stays in free wheeling 
until it is released from the work. 
The clutch (B) re-engages the 
torque sensitive (C) mechanism 
when it is removed from the work, 
but after the front bit holder en- 
gaging blocks (D) are disengaged. 
The torque limiter makes it im- 
possible to produce any impact 
effect on a screw or nut. The limiter 
cannot be influenced by the oper- 
ator, and negative angle engaging 
blocks (E) prevent accidental re- 
lease due to relaxing of pressure 
by the operator or fluctuating 
power pressure. 


For more facts, request No. 68 on reply cord 


KLEMP METAL GRATING 
CORPORATION. A 16-page Data 
and Specification Manual covering 
all types of grating, open steel floor 
armor, stair treads, vessel liners, 
bridge decking and drain grates, 
are shown in the new 1956 KLEMP 
catalog. The new manual, which 
took over 1% years to prepare, is 
believed to be the most technical 
book of its type ever developed in 
the grating industry. Copies avail- 
able for interested installations. 


For more facts, request No. 69 on reply card 


LESTER B. KNIGHT & ASSO- 
CIATES, INC. Experienced man- 
agement Counsel and specialized 
services to Armed Forces Manage- 
ment is offered by Knight engi- 
neers. If your operation will benefit 
by highly specialized skills in finan- 
cial management, paperwork man- 
agement, management controls, or 
plant engineering, a Knight rep- 
resentative will call upon your 
inquiry. 

For more facts, request No. 10 on reply card 


THE RICHKRAFT CO.—Many 
contractors, engineers. and _archi- 
tects have felt for some time that 
an improvement was desirable in 
membranes for use under slab and 
over crawl spaces. The Richkraft 
Company of Chicago, Illinois, has 
recently made definite advance- 
ment in the design of such a paper 
known as Richkraft 65. This paper 
is definitely one of the major im- 
provements in membrane water- 
proofing in the last ten years. The 
Richkraft Company has. long been 
connected with the construction in- 
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dustry and is well-know as a dis- 
tributor of a wide range of rein- 
forced waterproofed papers, black 
papers and reflective insulation. 


For more facts, request No. 11 on reply card 


FEDERAL SIGN AND SIGNAL 
CORP. The Federal Beacon Ray 
light flashes a bright red light 
through a full arc of 360 degrees, 
warns while moving as well as 
parked. Military subdivisions using 
it have set new safety records. 


For more facts, request No. 712 on reply card 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS. This New 
York firm invites men interested in 
efficient management to get things 
done with their Boardmaster Visual 
control which gives a graphic pic- 
ture of your operations, spotlighted 
in color, preventing errors, saving 
time and money. 


For more facts, request No. 73 on reply card 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY, Industrial Truck Division. 
The Clark Company lists 81 
reasons why it is better to buy 
genuine Clark parts from your local 
Clark dealer. You get a complete 
service package, mobile service for 
emergencies, preventative mainte- 
nance at your plant. Your Clark 
dealer’s inventory of quality parts 
is based on machine population, 
handled by trained mechanics. 


For more facts, request No. 14 on reply card 





THESE PAGES 
ARE BEING READ 


by most of the 20,000 sub- 
scribers of 


ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 


the only monthly horizontal 
magazine to all of the De- 
fense Services and the only 
horizontal one with a prod- 
ucts section of cost-saving 
equipment. 


Your inquiry will have spe- 
cial value if you mention this 
magazine when writing ad- 
vertisers. Not only does it 
identify you as one of the 
men the advertiser wants to 
reach . . . but, more impor- 
tant, it will help make pos- 
sible enlarged future service 
to you as a reader. 
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Marine Turns Movie Star 
To Aid GOC Recruiting 


CHERRY POINT, N.C.—A grate- 
ful Marine pilot, who was aided in 
a hazardous situation by an alert 
member of the Ground Observer 
Corps, recently flew to the West 
Coast to re-enact his experience for 
a television film short to aid the 
nation-wide recruitment of volun- 
teer ground observers. 

Second Lieutenant David L. 
Smith, piloting an AD4W Sky- 
raider of the Second Marine Air- 
craft Wing, was on a radar recon- 
naissance flight from Naval Air 
Station, Glenview, IIl., to Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N.C., Jan. 9, when failure of radar 
and radio aid made navigation im- 
possible. 

Low visibility caused by a heavy 
overcast obscured geographic fea- 
tures and at the end of his dead 
reckoning plot, Lt. Smith found his 
destination was not in sight. 

Unable to identify the surround- 
ing area, he elected to orbit over a 
town and called Naval Air Station, 
Port Columbus, Ohio, reporting 
that he’d become lost and needed 
aid to orient himself. 


Then 


it was that the Ground | 


Observer Corps went into action | 


and soon Mr. Frank Shoemaker of 


Marion, Ohio, reported an orbiting | 


plane over Bellefontaine, Ohio, to 
the Ground Observer Corps Filter 
Center in Columbus. 


The message was relayed to the 
Ground Control Interceptor, part 
of the Air Force’s radar net, at 
Lockbourne Air Force Base, who 
located the plane and sent Lt. 
Smith an ultra-high frequency radio 
direction finder steer to guide him 
into Port Columbus and a safe 
landing. 

The following day, Lt. Smith was 
able to complete his return trip to 
this Air Station. 


Recently, when Douglas Aircraft | 


Corporation announced they were 
to make a television film depicting 
the operations of the Ground Ob- 
server Corps, Lt. Smith volunteered 
his assistance. 

Flying to Santa Monica, Calif., 
he worked with Mr. Sol Stameskin 
of Douglas Aircraft who directed 


the script and shooting of a Ground | 


Observer Corps “save,” in which 
the Marine pilot re-enacts his own 


experience giving a running com- 
mentary. 

The film will be released to tele- 
vision stations to explain and pub- 
licize the operations of the GOC, 
and to assist in the recruiting of 
volunteers for the Ground Observer 
Corps. 





Reprinted from the “Manage- 
ment Digest,” Headquarters 
Seventh Air Force, APO 915, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 


FIVE most important words in 
the English language: “I am 
proud of you.” 

FOUR most important words in 
in the English language: 
“What is your opinion?” 

THREE most important words 
in the English language: “If 
you please.” 

TWO most important words in 
the English language. “I 
do.” 

SMALLEST word in the English 
language: “I.” 














Headed Jor the 
Rock Island 
Arsenal? 


Then it’s Davenport, lowa for the 
best in hotel accommodations. Only 
five minutes from the Rock Island 
Arsenal. Three fine hotels to meet 
any budget requirement or desired 
accommodations. 


@ Hotel Blackhawk—$4.50 and up 
@ Hotel Mississippi—$4.50 and up 
@ Hotel Davenport—$3.50 and up 


All rooms with bath 


Under direction of the Blackhawk 
Hotels Company, Davenport, Iowa. 






HOTEL HOTEL 
. . . Ei : , : , 
DAVENPORT DAVENPORT 
IOWA 1OWA 
HOTEL 
Davenport 
DAVENPORT 
IOWA 








For more facts, request No. 75 on reply card 
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ARMED FORCES 





A PACKAGE 


GENERATORS 


of 
POWER 
The pages of 


ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 


play a dual role. 


The editorial content, hand- 
picked for all echelons of 
the Defense Establishment, 
is a collective voice promul- 
gating the tenet of economi- 
cal POWER, through GOOD 
MANAGEMENT. 


Through contractual and 
personal subscriptions, 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT reaches the type of 
reader to whom YOUR AD- 
VERTISING MESSAGE 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED! 


To assist you in program- 
ming your advertising re- 
quirements, are these nation- 
ally known Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives: 


Whaley Simpson Company 
6513 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

HOllywood 3-7157 


Whaley Simpson Company 
55 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
SUtter 1-6072 


Dwight Early and Sons 
100 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, 
Illinois, Central 6-2184 


Weston and Weston 
6 East 39th Street, 
New York City, 
Murray Hill 5-9450 


McGoey Brothers 

10 Terauley Street 

Toronto |, Canada 
Empire 6-7626 


MANAGEMENT 


PHSSHSSSSSSSSOSHSHSHSSHSHSSOHOHSOOOOOOOOD 





Index to Advertisers 


ORO RE FEROOES. 5 ow nc ccc ccc cc cc cccccccvccescecs Page 39 
Noted for their excellent service and matchless cuisine, the Mississippi, 
Davenport and Blackhawk hotels in Davenport, lowa, the Saint Paul and 
Lowry in St. Paul, Minnesota, and Hotel Jefferson in Peoria, Illinois, are 
popular with services personnel traveling thru the Midwest. 


Clark Equipment Company................-0eeeeeeeeees Cover 3 
Makers of a complete line of factory truck equipment advise manufactur- 
ers to buy quality parts and service from local Clark dealers. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation ................ceeeeeeeeeees Page 2 
Makers of some of the world's finest aircraft engines, this firm hints at 
some of the power it packed into the Bell X-2 with its Curtiss Rocket 
power. 


Federal Sign and Signal Corporation.................... Page 21 


Is the maker of the Beacon Ray light. Military sub-divisions using it have 
set new safety records. 


BE ND ant cccscsdccnscceescsseccesseceseeus Page 23 
Men interested in efficient management are invited to write this New 
York firm for information on its Boardmaster Visual control board to save 
time and money and prevent errors. 


ED ip wece donee esa dedananiwenssanee ss oeeh eeeon Page 1 


Bus transportation is authorized by military agreement and the leader 

in bus transportation is Greyhound. One move straight through by 

chartered Greyhound fleet does the job. Bus movement of troops is 

easier with door-to-door service, choice of routes by you, the traveler, 

and can be used for groups of any size. 
TT OEE eT re ee eee Pere rT ee Page 18 
Los Angeles’ downtown, family hotel, just a few minutes from everything, 
offers fine accommodations including a family plan, swimming pool, 
fine food, and ample parking. 


Lester B. Knight and Associates, Inc..................++5. Page 9 


Experienced management counsel and specialized services to the Armed 
Forces Management groups are available from this firm with an outstand- 
ing record of achievement in its field. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation.....................0-. Cover 2 


One of the nation's leading aircraft firms announces production started 
on the new giant of the industrial South, the turbo-prop USAF C-130 
Hercules transport. ‘ 


EE CII sn. 0 oo oc ren ese ccennesiceeescneeesianen Cover 4 


This firm's F-84F Thunderstreaks strengthen more than ever the power 
and versatility of the Strategic Air Command. 


I, hin bob snc wccdenaeens con sige San Page 17 
Richcraft 65, pre-treated with special fungicide is easy to lay and inspect. 
A cost-saving membrane for under concrete slab and over crawl space 
where slab is not poured on the ground. Comes in 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 ft. 
widths. 


CE SE NS bie dtd wcsaptidecasswnsseraevaneeas Page 16 
At the center of things in Colorado, this Denver hotel offers genuine 
Western hospitality, 400 pleasant rooms, coffee shop, dining room, and 
cocktail lounge, and a popular family rate plan. 





@ The Navy’s second atomic pow- 
ered submarine, the USS Sea Wolf, 
has been launched recently at 
Groton, Conn. The Sea Wolf is a 


sister ship to the USS Nautilus but 
has an atomic engine of a different 
type and several improvements in 
design. 
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A Better Buy With Local Supply 
—Genuine cLrarK Farts 





Your local Clark dealer provides service 
facilities that have been developed for your 
needs. You expect the best from your 
Clark trucks and your Clark dealer is 
there to see that you get it. You get a 
complete service package at your local 
Clark dealer. 


LARGEST SUPPLY—yYour local Clark dealer’s parts 
inventory is based on machine population. You get 
mobile service for emergencies . . . for preventative 
maintenance at your plant. 


QUALITY PARTS—Your source for Genuine Clark 
parts. Designed specifically for your equipment... . 
engineered to outlast. outperform any substitutes. 






ONE SOURCE—for quality rebuild- 
ing, maintenance, parts, and mobile 
service. Complete, modern facilities 
offer the best in service . . . at lowest 
cost. 


FACTORY TRAINED MECHANICS— 
use specially designed tools and test 
equipment . . . know your equipment 
best. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Truck Division 
CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

Battle Creek 197, 

Michigan 









A BETTER BUY WITH LOCAL SUPPLY—-GENUINE CLARK PARTS 


For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 









TODAY'S PERFORMANCE 
TOMORROW'S PROWUISE 









For nearly a ; eration such great fighter planes as 
REPUBLIC’s Thuhderbolt and Thunderjet have written 
their own imperishable records of combat superiority. 
Today ... two rugged, powerful members of this 
warrior clan, the F-84F Thunderstreak and the RF-84F 
Thunderflash, are on active service adding to the 


versatility of our U. S. Air Force. » These swept- 


wing newcomers emphasize the sleek silhouette 





which has long been the pride mark of 
Thundercraft. > The potential of the F-103 
and F-105 stresses that never in a long, prgied history have 


wu 


the touch of engineering genius and produefjon experience 
been so skillfully combined. » On drawing boards and 
in the experimental’/$tage are other almost-unbelievable 
new concepts of advance in aeronautical sciences. 
Whatever military ghésiens tomorrow’s Air Force fighter 
van. 


units are caflled upen to perform . . . you may depend 
" & 
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CEILINGS UNUMITED for the young ambitious man. . . new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to career airmen in the USAF. Every day you're in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country . . . to yourself. 
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